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A Study of Physiognomy: Factors in the Evolution 
of the Human Face 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN, M. D. 
Department of Anatomy, Tulane University 
HE bases of Physiognomy are Anatomical 

and Biological, and the combination of 

these two through acquired habits and in 
the expression of the emotions results in 
certain forms of face that will become clear 
as the analysis of the features progresses. 

The term Physiognomy is used here with 
its original Greek meaning, interpreter of nature, especially 
as revealed in the features of the face. 

The activities of the facial muscles leave lines in the 
skin at right angles to the direction of their pull, and we 
have learned to associate certain lines with anger, joy, 
sorrow, disdain, etc. Some people have thought that they 
could read character in the lines of the countenance and 
we may truly recognize the frowning muscle, the muscle 
of surprise or the snarling muscle. 

There are at least three fundamental forms of the face 
that exist throughout the world. The three forms repre- 
sent stages of evolution in the race as well as degrees of 
growth in the individual, and I have used the terms Hypo- 
phylo-morph, Meso-phylo-morph, and Hyper-phylo-morph 
to designate three stages of the former, and the terms 
Hypo-onto-morph, Meso-onto-morph, and Hyper-onto-morph 
to designate three degrees of the latter. 

The Hypo-phylo-morph has a round head, which is broad 
and short and large in relation to the stature of ‘the 
individual; the face is round or oval, short and broad, 
flattened from before backward, and the face below the 
eyes is small compared to the size of the head. The nose 
is flat, broad and short, with depressed, flattened bridge, 
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upturned tip and the nostrils open forward rather than 
downward. 

The head and face of the Meso-phylo-morph are large 
in proportion to the stature of the individual, and the 
face below the eyes is large compared to the size of the 
head, which is usually oval or elongated, the face also 
being oval, long and broad. The nose is long, wide, and 
not very high, with depressed root, straight bridge, and 
nostrils that open downward and slightly forward. 


The head and face of the Hyper-phylo-morph are small 
in proportion to the stature of the individual and the head 
is large in proportion to the size of the face below the 
eyes. The head is long and narrow, the face is long and 
narrow, and the nose is also long and narrow, with high 
root and bridge, and the nostrils open downward. 

It is to be presumed that these three phyletic forms 
developed in different parts of the world in prehistoric 
times, and their dispersal, with consequent interbreeding, 
resulted in three forms being found to-day among all the 
peoples of the earth, each form modified by mixture as 
well as selection. Therefore pure Phylo-morphs exist only 
in isolated places, such as Tasmania for example, and the 
terms, Hypo-, Hvyper-, and Meso-onto-morph are used 
to designate forms found among living peoples which 
are survivals of the Phylo-morphs. Thus suppose the 
aboriginal Meso-phylo-morph, the Hypo-phylo-morph of 
Asia, and the Hyper-phylo-morph of Europe fused to form 
the Japanese, which is probable, then we find three modified 
forms among the Japanese to-day, all somewhat Hypo- 
morphic. We would call the Japanese modified Hypo-phylo- 
morphs, containing individuals of three forms, Hypo-orto- 
morph, Meso-onto-morph and MHyper-onto-morph. Local 
development first produced the Phylo-morphs, migrations 
mixed them and the mixed forms are called Onto-morphs, 
because they represent individual rather than racial forms. 

Let us briefly consider the earliest known forms of men 
in the light of what has preceded, and trace a theoretical 
evolution. 

The discovery of a lower jaw bone at Mauer, near 
Heidelberg, by Dr. Otto Schoetensack, on October 21, 1907, 
marks the earliest form of man yet found in Europe. 
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This man has been called Homo Heidelbergensis, and the 
jaw bone is peculiar in that it unites two seemingly con- 
tradictory qualities: massiveness, wth small chin, or “nega- 
tive chin formation” as called by Klaatsch, and a specially 
square ascending ramus, qualities that are pithecoid and 
supposed to be related to the higher apes. Homo Heidel- 
bergensis belongs to the earliest paleolithic age, in the group 
of men named Neanderthal because the first of the kind 
was discovered in the Neanderthal valley, and this form 
of man is supposed to have roamed through Europe about 
100,000 years ago. 

Another early paleolithic form was recently discovered 
in the lower grotto of Le Moustier (Dordogne), in France, 
where a skeleton was unearthed bearing the marks of this 
period and resembling the Neanderthal man. The femur and 
lower extremities are very short and the chinless lower jaw 
notable. Another find of great importance occurred in 
France near La Chapelle-aux-Saints (Correze), in the form 
of a skeleton strikingly like that of the Neanderthal man. 
The skull is long and low, with huge round orbits and 
wide nasal apertures, the face prognathous, the mandible 
huge, with absence of chin. The Gibraltar skull and the 
Galley Hill findings of similar types in England indicate 
the wide dispersion over Europe of man during the Pliocene 
or Pleistocene Geological periods. 

In the Philippine Islands to-day, however, men of similar 
form may be seen rarely. The man I discovered at Taytay 
and called Homo Philippinensis is of this type, as may be 
seen by looking at fig. 1.* The features of this man’s face 
are large and heavy, the lower jaw massive, long, square, 
narrow, with negative chin formation. The brows protrude, 
the cheek bones are large and prominent, the nose is big, 
wide and straight, depressed at the nasion, and the lips 
are full and thick. The brow ridges are noticeably prominent, 
and the orbits huge, with deep-set eyes. The face is 
prognathous, and the head long with a low vault to the 
skull. These characteristics, as well as the short femur, 
stocky build and muscular frame show a close relationship 
to the Neanderthal man and similar forms of the early 
paleolithic period of the stone age. 

This is the form of man that I believe to be the primordial 
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Meso-phylo-morph, and the same form persists to-day very 
much modified among all the peoples of the earth. If we 
may look upon all people as high or low forms then the 
low forms resemble the earliest Meso-phylo-morphs and the 
high forms are like the Hyper-phylo-morphs. Compare the 
Hyper-phylo-morph of fig. 2 with the Meso-phylo-morph 
of fig. 1. 


The Tasmanians were aboriginal Meso-phylo-morphs, if 
one may judge by photographs such as those in The World’s 
Peoples, by Dr. A. H. Keane, where eight individuals of 
this form are shown on page 27, fig. 24, one man and 
seven women, all of whom have the large orbits, heavy 
brow ridges, massive nose and prominent cheek bones of 
the man of Taytay, Homo Philippinensis. The Australians 
are modified Meso-phylo-morphs with the addition of 
Hypo-phylo-morph characters, as may be seen in photographs 
such as those published in the various works of Keane, 
Stratz, Deniker, Haddon and others. The Melanesians 
are another group of Meso-phylo-morphs, the massive nose 
being especially noticeable, as in the photograph of a 
woman of the Faula clan on the East Coast of New Caledonia, 
as depicted by Deniker in his Races of Man, page 498. 
The men of the Admiralty Islands shown by Keane in The 
World’s Peoples, page 37, fig. 14, and the groups following, 
especially the natives of Ugi, Solomon Islands, also empha- 
size the characteristics of the nose and show the other 
typical features of the Meso-phylo-morph, as well. The 
Papuans are a mixed stock, fundamentally Meso-phylo- 
morphs, but individuals of almost Hypo-phylo-morph form 
may be seen, as those given by Haddon in the Races of 
Man, Plate II, opposite page 11. The Central African negro 
and the fundamental form of the negro in America are of 
the Meso-phylo-morph form plus a small proportion of 
the Hypo-phylo-morph, as may be seen by reference to 
figs. 3 and 4. The same may be said of the Negritos of 
the Philippine Islands, although they have more of the 
Hypo-phylo-morph than is found in the American negro, 
as illustrated in figs. 5 and 6. Besides these the Andamanese, 
the Semang of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, and the 
Negrillos of the equatorial forests of Africa are of the 
form of the early Meso-phylo-morph. Their distribution 
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is singularly near the equator, and when this early form 
roamed through Europe this country was a part of the 
torrid zone. There may be something in the tropical flora, 
fauna, climate, and the habits engendered there that stig- 
matizes this form as a product of the equatorial zone. 

The many peoples who have become modified from the 
early form of the Meso-phylo-morph by the addition of 
Hypo-phylo-morphs or Hyper-phylo-morphs and through 
selection are the Bushmen and Hottentots of South Africa, 
the Bantu of East Africa, the Ethiopians or Hamites of 
North East Africa, the Papuans, Polynesians and Indonesians 
of the Pacific; the Veddas of Ceylon, the Toalas of the 
Celebes, the Sakai or Senoi of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, and many of the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands; the Dravidians of the Deccan, the Pre-dravidians, 
Indo-Afghans, Kadirs, Kurumbas, Irulas, and other Jungle 
Tribes of the Deccan; and finally some Chinese and Japanese, 
Eskimo and North and South American Indians. 


It may be of interest to note that the people who are 
of the Meso-phylo-morph form near the equator, have been 
located there for the longest time and have the kinkiest or 
wooliest hair, whereas the people who are of similar form, 
and located at a distance from the equator, or only recently 
(within the past few millenniums) migrated there, have 
straight hair, and, we may add, their skins .are not so 
dark. This would lead us to believe that the Meso-phylo- 
morph originally had straight hair, and that the kinky 
hair with the melanotic hue of the skin is a result of 
residence in the tropics. The original home of this form 
may never be known, but the presumption is that it was 
in a warm climate, and there it has remained. From Europe 
and Asia the earliest forms went to America where the 
American Indians represent their altered product. They 
were later joined by Hyper-phylo-morphs from Europe, 
they had already mixed with the Hypo-phylo-morphs in Asia, 
therefore they represent a mixture of the three forms with 
a predominance of the Meso-phylo-morph. 

The Central African negroes are the true negroes of 
Africa, and all other forms are modified from them. The 
Negritos and Negrillos have been produced by a process 
of retrograde metamorphosis, which is apparently nothing 
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but a reduction in size due to deficient nutrition. The 
Hottentots and Bushmen represent crossings of Negritos 
with alien peoples, later incursions of Hypo- or Meso-phylo- 
morphs from Asia. The Negritos or Negrillos, Bushmen 
and Hottentots separated from the Negro population of 
Africa by taking a southerly central direction, the Bushmen 
clinging to the lake and mountain region of South East 
Africa, and the Hottentots spreading over the southwestern 
and extreme southern end of Africa. The negro occupied 
the central part of the continent along the equator and 
north of it, the headwaters of the Nile and the basins of 
the other two great rivers of Africa, the Congo and the 
Niger, the region of most luxurious life and most dense 
jungle, controlling this whole region until modern times. 
The migrations of the negroes across Africa from east to 
west, and other movements from north to south and from 
northeast to southeast and southwest were forced by 
the continual influx of peoples from Asia, the character of 
which had changed and become the Hyper-phylo-morph, 
who had come into their physical form in the meantime 
on the high plateau of central Asia and had begun those 
wanderings that resulted in what we call civilization. Their 
advent into Africa dispersed the negro peoples over the 
continent and resulted in the formation of mixed races who 
attained the negro characteristics of kinky hair, dark skin, 
massive nose and thick lips, yet retained their original 
form otherwise. The earliest streams of the Hyper-phylo- 
morph in Africa were the Proto-Hamitics, or Archaic Egyp- 
tians, who were the basis of the Mediterranean race in 
prehistoric times. They swarmed through East Africa 
originating the Bantu peoples, the Zulus, Kaffirs, etc., by 
crossing with the negroes, who have replaced the Bushmen 
and Hottentots by a process of extermination. At the dawn 
of history we find other drifts of Hyper-phylo-morphs into 
Africa in the form of the Semites, who came from Arabia, 
first into the upper Nile region and later as Arabs or Moors 
in the VII and VIII centuries A. D., entered Spain. These 
incursions of the Hyper-phylo-morphs into Africa on the 
northern side forced a drift of negroes southward as the 
other peoples came across the Sahara and pushed them 
further down, The majority of Africans to-day are Hiyper- 
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phylo-morphs, with the addition in many individuals of the 
negro characteristics, kinky hair, black skin, big nose and 
thick lips. 

The Hypo-phylo-morph seems to be indigenous to the 
East and the nearer the Pacific Ocean is approached the 
purer is the form. The Malays are to a considerable extent of 
this form, therefore the peoples of the Philippines are largely 
Hypo-phylo-morphs. The lower classes of the Japanese are 
of this form and the Chinese are only slightly modified rep- 
resentatives. The Siberians, Lapps and Finns are slightly 
more modified. In the Pacific Islands, in Africa, in Southern 
Asia, and in both North and South America the people are 
to some extent of the form of the Hypo-phylo-morph. Even 
among Europeans modified representatives of this form may 
be seen occasionally. That the form is a product of envi- 
ronment through selection derived from the earlier Meso- 
phylo-morph .is to be inferred from its distribution. 

In Asia, the source of great migrations, two new forms 
developed after the Meso-phylo-morph and the Hypo-phylo- 
morph, one the Hyper-phylo-morph and the other a modified 
form of it, the Alpine Race. 


(To be continued) 
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The Towns of Roman Britain. 


By H. H. CLIFFORD GIBBONS 
(Continued from September.) 


The earliest Romano-British towns naturally are in the 
southeast of the island, since this part of Britain was the 
first to fall beneath the foreign yoke. As has been stated, 
a large number of these cities were founded on the site of 
previous tribal oppida, and as such controlled the surround- 
ing country districts. Among these may be mentioned Cal- 
leva Atrebatum (Silchester), Varulamium (St. Alban’s), 
Camulodunum (Lexden, near Colchester), and further afield, 
Isca (Exeter), Glevum (Gloucester), Deva (Chester), Venta 
Icenorum (near Norwich), Isca Silurum (Caerleon), and oth- 
ers. Venta Silurum (Caerwent) appears to have been orig- 
inated by the military station constructed there by the Ro- 
mans, and Rutupiae (Richborough in Kent), which was the 
great port for the continental sea traffic, was probably 
founded by them as a matter of convenience. 

The origin of London is somewhat doubtful. It has been 
contended by some that this city had its beginning in a 
British settlement or oppida; by others that a Roman camp, 
built by Aulus Plautius during his halt while awaiting the 
arrival of the Emperor Claudius, was the initium from which 
Londinium grew. In support of the latter theory, there is 
the statement of Pliny to the effect that Londinium was a 
town of the Cantii (Kentishmen), and it must be remem- 
bered that Plautius had not yet crossed the Thames when 
Claudius arrived in Britain. On the other hand, the City of 
London was situated on the north bank, upon an eminence 
that was certainly isolated amidst a considerable stretch of 
swamp, the south side of the river being especially marshy. 
We know, however, that in later Roman times, a portion of 
the city was built upon that shore contiguous to Kent and 
Surrey, but it is doubtful if it was enclosed by a wall. As 
a matter of fact, the circumvallation round the city proper 
on the Middlesex shore was not erected till a comparatively 
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late stage of the Roman Occupation, this being due to the 
quiet and security which the legions gave to the south of the 
island. The wall was only constructed when the Saxon raids 
began to interrupt the peace of the East coast. 


The name of London itself, however, provides the most 
probable solution to the problem. It is derived from a Celtic 
word meaning the City of Ships, and the explanation of Sir 
Walter Besant is as follows: The site now occupied by 
the neighborhood known as the city was in pre-Roman 
times the scene of fairs, held at stated periods of the year. 
Sheds and booths of a semi-permanent nature were erected 
by the riverside, and were only occupied by traders at fair 
times. No actual town existed, the merchants who consorted 
there for business living in their vessels and only coming 
ashore in the day. The trade carried on was in all proba- 
bility with the continent, the British exchanging their na- 
tive products for imported goods from abroad, the latter 
being for the most part manufactured articles, the former 
the trophies of the chase and the fruits of a crude agri- 
culture. During the “off” seasons of the year, the site was 
deserted. 


Roman towns were divided into three classes: coloniz, 
municipia and those places which had no special privileges 
granted to them by the government. The colonize were 
State-planted colonies, where the land was divided and al- 
lotted to veterans and others, on the understanding that 
they were to improve and support the property thus granted 
to them. An example of this species of town is Camulodu- 
num. A municipium, which in many respects corresponded 
to the modern borough, may, for the sake of brevity, be de- 
scribed as a chartered city, one of the privileges attaching to 
it being the right to vote, a benefit that was, of course, de- 
nied to the ordinary community. When in later times the 
franchise was extended to all subjects of the Empire, the 
importance and superiority of the municipia automatically 
departed. 

Londinium was at no time either a municipium or colonia, 
and no mention is made of its having enjoyed any particular 
privilege during the early stages of the Roman Occupation. 
In the latter part of the Roman rule, it became the seat of a 
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high official, the Count of the Saxon Shore, the name given 
to the east and southeast coasts, on account of their exposed 
position and liability to raids and descents by that people. 
From the occurrence of the initial L on many coins of late 
date, it is imagined that Londinium was then granted the 
privilege of minting currency, the L denoting a London mint 
mark. The city was, however, at no time the capital of the 
Province. 


At the time of the insurrection of the Iceni under Boadi- 
cea, London was unprovided with defences of any nature, 
in consequence of which Suetonius, the Roman governor, 
was obliged to abandon the place to the fury of the rebels. 
Nor does this catastrophe appear to have led to the erection 
of any fortifications, since owing to the fact that cemeteries 
and crematoria have been discovered within the walls of the 
city, a circumstance entirely foreign to the wonted Roman 
practice, we may infer that these defences were only con- 
structed long after the rebuilding of the town. The fabric 
and workmanship of the remaining portions of the London 
wall point to the haste with which it was erected, presuma- 
bly during a scare period consequent to a serious Saxon in- 
vasion. The wall of Mediaeval London coincides in position 
with that of the Roman rampart, a portion of which was 
built into the Anglo-Norman work. Although there is no 
historic proof of the existence of a bridge over the Thames 
at London prior to late Saxon times, many circumstances 
point to the probability that one was in existence during the 
Roman era. 

The great barriers across the north of England and the 
Scottish Lowlands required the presence of the governor in 
that part of the island. As a consequence, the capital and 
official residence of that officer were situated at Eboracum 
(York), a spot convenient both to the frontier and to the rest 
of the country. It may be mentioned as a matter of interest 
that there is a prophecy that York will once again become 
the chief city of Britain. 


A number of towns were the official headquarters of vari- 
ous legions. Thus Glevum (Gloucester) was garrisoned by 
the Second Legion; Uriconium (Wroxeter) by the 20th; 
Camulodunum (Colchester) by the auxiliaries of the 16th. 
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Eboracum (York) was naturally an important military cen- 
ter, being situated at a convenient distance from the wall of 
Hadrian, a gigantic defence-work stretching from sea to sea 
across the comparatively narrow neck of land connecting 
England with Scotland. In Hadrian’s time, the 6th, or Vic- 
toria Victrix, Legion was stationed at York, as were also the 
survivors of the unfortunate 9th Legion, who were probably 
drafted into the ranks of the former corps. The Second 
Legion was removed to Isca Silurum (Caerleon), until short- 
ly before the Roman Evacuation, when it was transferred to 
Rutupiae (Richborough, Kent) on the Saxon Shore.* 

For the convenience of the troops, military baths were es- 
tablished at Ardoch, Binchester, Caerhun, Caersws, Camelon, 
Chester-le-street, Chesters, Gallygoer, Great Chesters, Hal- 
ton Chesters, Housesteads, Iuchtuthill, Newstead, Old Car- 
lisle and Roughcastle, though some of these places can hard- 
ly have been towns in the modern sense of the word, but 
were in certain instances rather important military stations, 
their importance being due more to their strategical position 
than to commercial or residential considerations. 

Many towns, however, seem to have enjoyed a consider- 
able industrial prosperity, although the manufactures pro- 
duced appear to have been merely sufficient to meet the 
needs of the islands, and there is no evidence of any extensive 
export of manuufactured articles. Remains of workshops 
and factories in many places attest the enterprise that went 
on in such localities, while brick and pottery kilns, with the 
soot deposit still surviving, give proof of the existence of 
these arts as a staple commercial manufacture. In addition 
to pottery and terra-cotta, extensive industries in bronze 
work and jet ornaments enabled the artisan population to 
support themselves, and considerable mining in tin, iron, 
lead, copper and coal provided sustenance to a large number 
of persons. Gold and silver, in small quantities, and pearls 
added to the national resources. Leather was likewise an 
important product of the British manufacturers, while corn- 
growing formed the staple occupation of the rural district. 

Pottery was extensively manufactured at Upchurch on the 


*According to Hubner, the 2nd Legion, adjutrix Pia Fidelis, which 
must not be confounded with the 2nd Augusta referred to above, re- 
placed the 16th Legion, after its withdrawal by Suetonius in A. D. 
70, and served under Agricola, but this is doubtful. 
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Midway, where a bluish-black ware was produced, and also 
at Durobrivae (Castar). Another town of the same name 
(on the site of the modern Rochester, Kent) was noted for 
its pottery, which had usually designs in white relief upon it. 
The works stretched at intervals for no less than twenty 
miles along the banks of the river Nene, and gave work to 
some two thousand men. 

The population of the various towns and cities of the 
island is a vexed one, but a little common sense will go a 
long way towards solving the problem. It is always the 
temptation of the local historian to unduly magnify the size 
and importance of his archaeological “ridiviva oppida” from 
sheer, but not unnatural, ésprit de corps. His enthusiastic 
arguments, however, do not always bear the light of intelli- 
gent and unbiased criticism, as they are usually derived from 
an actuarial calculation based upon the area of the town, and 
a consequent compilation of a requisite number of de- 
fenders. 

But we must first subject the matter to the following re- 
flections. In the first place, as has been said, the industrial 
population was comparatively small in proportion to the 
agrarian, inasmuch as the manufactures were purely for 
home consumption, while British corn was not only eaten 
by the British, but was in addition an export of first-class 
importance. It is, therefore, patent that the bulk of the pop- 
ulation lay in the country, not in the towns. In the sec- 
ond place, the Romano-British houses had in most instances 
no upper story, and where another floor did exist, the second 
story could have attained but small proportions, as the 
strength of the walls give evidence. Probably in most in- 
stances the “upstairs” portions of the building consisted of 
timber. In no case, moreover, do the architectural remains 
cover the entire area within the circumvallation, although it 
is quite possible, and even probable, that the present empty 
sites may have been occupied by wattle huts inhabited by the 
lower-class natives. The inter-mural areas of Romano-Brit- 
ish towns vary from 50 to 250 acres*, the greatest circum- 


*The areas of the principal towns are: 
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ference being three miles. The area of Pompeii was 167, 
and its population is known to have been between twenty 
and thirty thousand souls. On the same scale of computa- 
tion, therefore, London, the largest city in Britain, should 
have had a population of, roughly, fifty thousand, Verula- 
mium twenty-five thousand, Corinium and Uriconium about 
forty thousand apiece, and Camulodunum about fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand. The problem is rather complicated 
by the existence in many instances, notably Eboracum 
(York), of extensive transmural suburbs. It has been esti- 
mated that the forty-six principal towns had a mean popu- 
lation of ten thousand apiece, varying individually from four 
thousand to fifty thousand, but the calculation is by no 
means sure, and may err either on the side of parsimony or 
extravagance. At any rate, we shall be fairly safe if we 
gauge the total number of persons inhabiting the forty-six 
principal towns at somewhere in the neighborhood of five 
hundred thousand. As has been previously remarked, the 
bulk of the Romano-British towns lay to the south of the 
island. A considerable cluster of places, however, sprang 
into being along the line of and in the neighborhood of the 
Wall of Hadrian. Of these towns, Eboracum (York), the 
official capital of Britain, formed a convenient geographical 
center, and it was around this city that the northern sphere 
of urban life extended. Two lines of towns, assuming 
roughly the shape of a fork, linked up the capital with Lin- 
dum (Lincoln) on the southeast, and with Uriconium 
(Wroxeter) on the southwest. To the north, up to the 
southern base of Hadrian’s Wall, the country-side was dotted 
with towns and villages, which owed their existence to the 
Roman wall-garrison or to the mineral wealth which then, 
as now, formed so valuable an asset to the prosperity of 
Northern England. 

A glance at the map (Fig. 2) will show that if a line be 
drawn from the Mersey to Southampton Water, the vast 
majority of the Roman towns lay to the east of the said 
line. As, however, the southeast of Britain is, and always 
has been, mainly agricultural, the remains of the Roman civ- 
ilization, both in the form of buildings and earth-works, have 
suffered severely from the onslaughts of the plough. In 
addition, the castle-builders of the Middle Ages took a 
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heavy toll of the well-shaped Roman masonry, the excellence 
of which they were unable to equal, albeit they frequently 
attempted to imitate it, though without much success. The 
temptation to the Norman mason to seize upon a well-shaped 
stone, lying ready to hand, was too great to be resisted; the 
consequence is that hundreds of magnificent Roman build- 
ings, which were still standing at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, were ruthlessly destroyed by being pulled to 
pieces in order that their superior stone and brick work 
might be built into the walls of some feudal fortress. 


5 dig dah oles -v:9'00 de sy 100 se (Leicester) 
Camulodunum .......... " 112 ™ (Colchester) 
ES re re " 82 . (Lincoln) 
DEED 4004400800 40-80 sie 74 - (York) 
a hahaa coal 4 ae 0 9 63 ad (Chester) 
ih ins bee ine * 46 7 (Gloucester) 
Isca Silurum ..........-. “ 45 “ (Caerleon) 


Lindum had originally an area of 41 acres; the dimensions of 
Camulodunum prior to its destruction by the Iceni under Boadicea 
are unknown. 
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Anthropology, Past and Present. 


By ALTON HOWARD THOMPSON 
(Continued from September.) 


Science was lost sight of in the clash of arms and ethnol- 
ogy suffered an eclipse from which it did not recover for ten 
years. But the savants of Europe were pushing their re- 
searches by steps, slow but sure. Their isolated labors re- 
ceived little attention until the re-organized Anthropological 
Society of Paris gave them a hearing and publicity. This 
was the beginning of the present era of anthropology. It 
began its career coincidently with two important and sig- 
nificant events: i. e., first, M. de Perthes’ discovery of the 
implements of paleolithic man in the glacial gravels of the 
valley of the Somme, and second, the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” These two great events gave the im- 
petus to anthropology which marked the progress of those 
years. Other cities followed the example of Paris, and or- 
ganized anthropologist societies, viz.: London in 1865; St. 
Petersburg and New York in 1866; Berlin in 1869; Vienna in 
1870; Stockholm in 1874, and then other cities and countries 
followed in rapid succession. 

Anthropology is defined today as the whole science of 
man. In the general classification of knowledge, it stands 
for the science of man, the highest section of zoology, which 
in its turn is the highest section of biology, which is the 
science of life. Anthropology is divided into two great de- 
partments, i. e., Ist, Physical Anthropology, which includes 
what man is, i. e., his physical organization, anatomy, physi- 
slogy, psychology, pathology, etc.,—all the phenomena of his 
physical being; the 2nd department is Cultural Anthropology, 
and includes all that man does, the products of his hand and 
brain. As Prof. W. H. Holmes says, “If the physical quali- 
ties of man includes all that connects him with the beasts, 
his cultural products, the work of his hand and brain, in- 
cludes all that distinguishes him from the brute. If we wish 
to realize more fully the divisions of the subject, we have 
only to sweep away in imagination all the myriads of things 
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his work has brought into the world; destroy every city, 
town and dwelling; put aside the use of clothing, fire and 
cooked food; banish all language, government and social 
organization, destroy all that man has created in all the 
world, and when it has been done, we may behold the real, 
man standing in his original nakedness among his fellows of 
brute world.” 


Anthropology is the science of the future. Its value in all 
departments of life is becoming recognized more and more. 
There is an increasing scientific and popular interest in all 
branches of the science of man as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of publications, private collections and great public mu- 
seums, and the anthropological chairs that are being estab- 
lished in our colleges and universities. The place of the 
science in our education is being felt, as its value in all the 
walks of life is being recognized. It is being understood as 
one of the fundamental sciences in the bearings it has on the 
various activities of man. Anthropology is said to be the 
youngest of the sciences as astronomy is the eldest, and it is 
not a little curious that the latter, being called the most per- 
fect of the sciences, should deal with things farthest away 
from us, while anthropology, the nearest, that science which 
deals with ourselves, should be the newest and most imper- 
fect and undeveloped. We know less of our own species 
than we do of most animals and plants. We are deficient 
in every branch of human science and discreditably so in 
some lines. There has been much accumulation of data and 
material, but there has been but little done with it beyond 
classification ; of deduction and philosophy there has been 
practically none at all. It is only since the establishment 
of evolution as a working hypothesis that anthropology has 
had a scientific basis. More than any other science it has 
been handicapped and retarded in its growth by superstition 
and prejudice. It has but just stepped out of the darkness 
in which it has been enshrouded for centuries. It is yet 
blinded by the fierce light of modern research and has not 
yet got its bearings. The great problems that rise up and 
demand solution, that bear upon the past, present and fu- 
ture of our species, are of tremendous importance. We are 
little farther along in understanding them than we were 
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fifty years ago. Whence came we? What are we? And 
whither are we going? are the old, old unanswered riddles. 
Theories were more freely formulated a half century ago 
when they had but a fraction of the material we now pos- 
sess than they are today with the vast amount of data we 
now have on hand. In fact, this mass of material is so im- 
mense as to discourage philosophising. Perhaps the mo- 
mentum of the mass will compel the solution of some prob- 
lems in the time of Darwin. Before his epoch-making book 
was published, the storehouse of facts was bursting with its 
mass and only needed the spark of his genius to light up the 
conflagration of a great philosophy. So it must be with 
anthropology today. The great store-house of facts and ob- 
servations is ready to burst forth into conflagrations of great 
philosophies when the geniuses shall arise who can furnish 
the divine sparks. But the accumulation of facts goes stead- 
ily on and the genius has not yet arisen. They are pregnant 
with good for the future welfare of the race, when this can 
be brought out. Great problems in sociology and economics 
are crying out, are suffering for the light that can be thrown 
upon them by the science of anthropology. They are grop- 
ing in the dark for the even want of knowledge of our spe- 
cies. Stupendous problems in modern life that affect the 
happiness of millions and perhaps the very fabric of civiliza- 
tion itself, would be helped in their solution by a better 
knowledge of anthropology. 
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AEGYPTIACA 


Ptolemy Eupator, King of Egypt 
By JOSEPH OFFORD 


NCE again an apparently insoluble historical 
question has been explained by means of 
an Egyptian papyrus. This new evidence 
decides the difficulty as to whether Ptolemy 
Eupator, frequently entitled Ptolemy VIII, 
was really considered as having been King 
of Egypt, and, if so, at what period during 

the dynasty of the Lagides was he associated as King, or 

reigning as sole monarch. 

Although classic authors treat rather fully of the Ptolemies, 
not one of them mention this Eupator, and his existence was 
first disclosed by a papyrus at Leyden. Subsequently his 
name has been found in lists of the priests acting as hiero- 
phant in the college, or temple, at Alexandria, where the dei- 
fied names of the Lagide Kings were adored; and also several 
Greek inscriptions from Cyprus allude to him, sometimes stat- 
ing that he was son of Philometer. 

Now, however, a demotic papyrus in the Ryland Collection 
at Manchester, published by Mr. Griffith, tells that during 
the 29th year of his father, Ptolemy Philometer, that is to 
say, in 152 B. C., he had already been raised to the Kingship, 
and this document is therefore designated “the god Eupator,” 
and that Lysanias, Son of Hieronomos, was the priest offi- 
ciant for his worship. 

The young prince, for he was the son of Cleopatra, whom 
Philometer had married only some 20 years before, about 
B. C. 172, could not have been elevated to the royal dignity 
much previous to the papyrus being written, because of two 
other papyri, in Paris, making no allusion to it, his dignity. 

Neither did Eupator live to enjoy his Kingship long, for in 
January of 150 B. C. a demotic manuscript, now in Berlin, 
tells us that he is among his deified ancestors, and speaks 
solely of his father as King regnant. Now that the matter is 
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rendered perfectly clear, we can understand that the appar- 
ent contradictions of other papyri are accounted for by the 
facts. Thus, some of these dated in the 3lst to 36th years 
of his father, Philometer, place Eupator before him. This 
was, we now see, because he pre-deceased his parent. But, 
after Philometer’s death, in documents of Euergetes II, who 
should now be considered as Ptolemy VIII, the succession 
order is changed and Eupator is placed after his father, be- 
cause, although he pre-deceased the latter, yet, as the father 
reigned some 28 years before Eupator was ever associated with 
the crown, the state scribes consider it proper that the earlier 
of the two to receive the crown should come first. This 
practice is not, however, universally followed in demotic 
documents, though it is carried out in all Greek papyri in 
British collections, dating from 116 B. C. 

There still remain some uncertainties regarding Eupator 
to be unravelled, such as an inscription in Cyprus, terming 
him “King” as if he reigned alone. This may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by his having had Cyprus assigned to him as 
his special royal domain. Another complication concerns the 
texts upon certain coins, but there can be no doubt but that 
fresh discoveries will complete the information and remove 
all apparent inconsistencies in the records. 

The Papyrus in which thjs historical matter is enshrined 
is merely a marriage contract of little interest except from a 
legal point of view. 


The Tutors of the Ptolemies. 


The energetic surveyor for the Antiquities in the District 
of Assuit, published, a short time ago, several Greek inscrip- 
tions from Crocodilopolis, the old capital of the Arsinoite 
nome. 

Among these was one of a certain Apollodorus, who is en- 
titled Cousin of the King, and Tutor of the Royal Prince 
Alexander, that is to say, the Alexander who in B. C. 108 
supplanted Soter II. The title of Tutor was held by an- 
other Ptolemaic courtier, Helenos, whose era was about the 
same period as that of Apollodorus; probably he was tutor 
to some brother of Alexander. The preceptors of princes also 
existed at the court of the Selucidae in Syria. Their position 
enabled them to obtain a certain amount of ascendancy over 
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their pupils who often subsequently became their sovereigns, 
and they, in that case, became powerful personages in the 
state. 

Thus, when Antony, fleeing from disaster, arrived at Pelu- 
suim, the committee who decided his fate consisted of three 
Egyptian statesmen, all three of whom had been preceptors 
of the young Ptolemy XIV. Sometimes these officials were 
medical men and afterwards became the specialists reserved 
to attend upon the King. 


Ancient Egyptian Medicine. 

A piece of papyrus presented by M. Adolph Cattani to the 
Egyptian University contains a short part of a treatise upon 
the humors connected with ophthalmia and other ocular ail- 
ments. The treatment it recommends is that of incisions into 
the skin of the forehead. 

The sentences preserved have been traced to a medical 
work of an author named Heliodorus, who practised at Alex- 
andria during Trajan’s reign. The method for curative pur- 
poses of making incisions into the cranial cuticle is still fol- 
lowed among the fellahin in Egypt. 

There were several directions for performing the opera- 
tion. One with the aid of sutures for closing a straight cut, 
another by leaving the wound to close of itself. The papy- 
rus advocates the second plan as less liable to produce a per- 
manent scar. A third method was to make transverse cuts, 
in the form of a cross above the temples. The commence- 
ment of the instructions for the place of operation is lost 
in the papyrus but a work of Philoxenus explains the old 
idea upon the matter. 


The Date of Nectanebo’s Dream. 

One of the Old Folk Lore Stories of the ancient Egyptians 
has been found of excellent service in providing a fixed date 
for one of the Pharaohs. This is the tale of the “Dream of 
King Nectanebo” as told in the papyrus in the Leyden 
Museum. By its means, the date of the night the monarch 
had his vision can be astronomically fixed, because the man- 
uscript tells us that it occurred on the 21st of the 5th month, 
Pharmuthi, and that it was just at the full moon. This cor- 
responds to our July, and as we are informed that the dream 
took place in the 16th year of Nectanebo’s reign, which 
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reign, like all Egyptian ones, commenced at the first day of 
the month Thoth, a mathematical calculation proves that 
this coincides with the year 343 B. C. 


Prof. Sayce has just published, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, An Aramaic Ostracan from 
Elephantine. It is a letter from one member of a Jewish 
family there to another referring most interestingly to the 
preparation for the Passover. The only two names of per- 
sonages it mentions are Haggai and Hoshaiah, both of them 
Biblical ones. The date is probably about 435 B. C., but 
as it only gives us part of the letter, this is somewhat un- 
certain. It adds another valuable document to the Jewish 


dossier from Aswan. 


Racial Types of the Foes of Egypt at the Age of Ramesides. 

Students of Egyptian Art are all familiar with the large 
series of model facial types of the human race, as known 
in Persian and Ptolemaic times, belonging to some sculptor 
at Memphis. The various representations of foemen, cap- 
tives and tribute bearers upon ancient Egyptian monuments 
have also delineated for us the physiognomy and costumes 
of many peoples with whom the Pharaonic armies came into 


contact. 


At Tel el Yehondieh, in the Delta, some twenty years ago 
fragments of enameled tiles were found, also giving repre- 
sentations of foreigners. The gallery of types of races con- 
tiguous to Egypt has now been largely augmented by a new 
series of some score of examples obtained from the temple 
at Medinet Habon and described with the aid of 14 helio- 
gravures of the best preserved specimens by M. Georges 
Daressy. 


For this new series, the old artists have selected the medi- 
um of plaques of enamel; and the colors used are still quite 
visible and assist in the identification of the tribes and peo- 
ple all there represented as prisoners, selected for record. 

The historical and ethnographical importance of these fig- 
ures is very great, because we know from the edifice for 
whose ornamentation they were employed, that they depict 
for us the neighbors of Egypt at the era of Rameses III or 
about 1200 B. C., and also because many of-the races shown 
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are identical with those mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
some, in early Greek and Roman annals. 

The image of each man is covered with an enamel fixed 
by firing, giving all the detail of costume, even to the em- 
bellishment of the clothing by embroidery, or other means, 
and this is assisted by the ceramic modelling by which the 
traits of the visage and figure, the hair, beard and limbs are 
clearly displayed. All the strangers are standing erect, and 
almost all with their arms bound in strained and unnatural 
positions amounting to torture. 

Unfortunately, there are no inscriptions, or marks that will 
assist in identifying the nationality of the figures; and so it 
is necessary to compare each with its counterpart in the 
temple or tomb relics and paintings, having the name _ at- 
tached to them, that we already possess. 

The physiognomies themselves are, however, excellent 
guides, up to a certain point, and further the artists assist 
materially by having separated the types into three cate- 
gories by coloring the flesh, yellow, red and black. M. 
Daressy classifies the yellow-skinned representatives as 
Hittites, Rutennic or Maritime Syrians, and various Syrian 
and Palestine tribes such as the Mashnash, Timahon and 
Thakalash, probably ancestors of the Sicilians, and the Phil- 
istines, also the Libyans, ancestors of the Berbers. 

The red-skins are the Toursha represented in Europe by 
the Etruskan, and the Shadana, progenitors of the Sardians 
and Sardimans. 

The black-skinned figures are undoubtedly negroes; one of 
them is shown with white hair, so the albino type was, in 
some peoples, prevalent at the time. 

An Ancient Sacrilege in the Theban Necropolis. 

It is well known that the old Pharaohs used to usurp 
the monuments and even the statues of their predecessors, 
by erasing the name and titles originally graven and re- 
carving in their own, one of the greatest perpetrators of this 
nefarious practice being Rameses II. Such conduct, however, 
it was to be supposed, was not permissible to ordinary mor- 
tals, but a recent discovery renders it probable that it was 
more frequent than Egyptologists thought. For instance, in 
the Museum of Copenhagen, there is a memorial tablet of a 
certain Neb-Nefer, who was custodian of the flocks, and 
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guardian, or superintendent, of the Theban Necropolis, at 
about the era of Seti I of the XIX dynasty. The text upon 
the stele which is not so much of a funerary and religious 
nature as an eulogium of the defunct and his career, con- 
tains the usual praises of the special deities adored by the 
deceased; for the Theban cemetery they were Amenophis 
III and his mother, the beatified benefactors of that place, 
and these are duly referred to. Then follows an alleged his- 
tory of the specially worthy career of Neb-Nefer. Now he 
was inspector, or superintendent of the Necropolis, and so 
his duties included keeping an.eye upon the workmen and 
care-takers, and, above all, preventing any theft from the 
tomb, or sacrilege of the monuments. But, unfortunately, 
the Copenhagen record proclaims far otherwise, for it shows 
us that Neb-Nefer himself was a plunderer who stole a stele 
committed to his care, for at the end of its inscription some 
words have been effaced and others substituted. He then 
took another man’s record which he should have protected 
from such ill-usage, and, to save expense, usurped it for 
himself. 


When the chief custodian acted thus, no wonder that sep- 
ulchre-thieves abounded and that many tombs in this Ne- 
cropolis under the New Empire were rifled. 

As stated, the name of the first proprietor of the stele has 
been removed, but to render detection of his deed unlikely, 
Neb-Nefer selected a monument of a man bearing a name 
almost identical with his own. This also possessed the ad- 
vantage of needing only a very inexpensive alteration in the 
hieroglyphic text. Neb-Nefer also chose a memorial of a 
predecessor in his own official post. The inscription upon 
the stolen stele, after referring to the two royal tutelary 
gods of that place, prayed that for his good deed, the first 
owner of the memorial, and so subsequently the nefarious 
Neb-Nefer, should have life and health in the next world, 
because he was the perpetual servant of the there dwelling 
king and queen. 

If Neb-Nefer attained to this, it is to be hoped that he is 
serving them with more fidelity in Amenti than he did at 
Thebes. 

The mental processes of the old Egyptians are rather dif- 
ficult of comprehension to us, but to anyone who has made 
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himself familiar with them it appears possible that Neb- 
Nefer had a vicarious concept when he robbed the other 
man of his memorial. He may, conscience-stricken, have ap- 
preciated that he was a mauvais sujet, and have known 
from tradition that the stele owner was quite the reverse. 
Hence, he endeavored to deceive the god by substituting his 
name for that of a better man’s. Thus, the panegyrics were 
deserved. They did not lie, so Neb-Nefer would really re- 
ceive the glorious future he so little really merited. The 
priest, for a consideration, would often promise to mislead 
the gods into accepting a sham votive offering for the real 
thing. Even the whole paraphernalia of the funeral feast has 
recently been found provided for by writing the names of 
the amulets, vases and instruments upon a required papyrus, 
with rough vignettes of the articles. Tomb painters and 
sculptors, and their workmen, too, where a relief was finally 
touched up and completed, thought it possible to insure their 
presence in paradise by surreptitiously inscribing in small 
characters, to avoid detection by the presiding architect of 
the tomb, their names beside the forms of servants of the rich 
deceased, depicted as laboring for him in the world to come. 
All this, however, makes Neb-Nefer’s crime the blacker; if 
the stele conferred such good consequences upon him, they 
were snatched forever from the excellent man whose stele 
he abducted. He, bereft of his record, might consequently 
wander a miserable wraith between earth and heaven, or 
suffer all the miseries of the accursed so terribly set forth 
in the “Book of the Dead.” Let us hope that before Neb- 
Nefer, or his son after his death, nefariously wrote in his 
name, the true owner of the passport for paradise, had, by 
means of his genuine record, already triumphed at the dread 
tribunal of Osiris. 
A Sacred Shrine at Ipsamboul. 

In the essays published in celebration of Lepsius’ cen- 
tenary, Sir Gaston Maspero gives a description of the sur- 
prising discovery by M. Barsanti of a shrine with its con- 
tents apparently undisturbed since it was last utilized for 
Ra worship at the temple of Ipsamboul. Aided by two pho- 
togravures, the reader is able to fully appreciate the arrange- 
ments of the edifice. The objects it contained were four, two 
small obelisks and two altars. 
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One of these was provided with triple steps, so that the 
officiating priest could easily ascend to the summit. Upon 
the first altar platform stood four apes with paws uplifted 
acclaiming sunrise. 

The two obelisks were standing just at the two corners of 
one face of this altar. Close by these stood the other altar, 
the sides of which were continued upward so that its platform 
became a sort of naos. Within this was placed another sculp- 
tured cynocephalus, a gigantic scarabaeus surmounted by the 
solar disk. 

The brace of apes upon the eastern side of the first altar 
were the hailers of the sunrise, and the priest stood between 
them and probably imitated the gestures of living cynoce- 
phali at the moment when the rays of the rising sun fell upos 
the second altar. The other pair of apes were for the even- 
ing ritual of the setting sun. 
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The Riddle of the American Sphinx 


The Serpent Mound 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


N its very completeness it is tantalizing,— 
this Riddle of the American Sphinx, alias 
the Serpent Mound. 

You come in such comfort, see all so 
thoroughly, have time even to dally and 
spare between train connections, and then 
depart,—with the mystery dancing before 

you ever; whence came the people that built this Mound, 
whence have they gone. Over in Asia there are such ser- 
pents; did their builders come out of America thence, or 
out of Asia cross Behring Strait here. You ponder, and 
you speculate, and only the birds, singing in the trees round 
about, give you any answer. 

No one prehistoric earthwork in America, of Mound- 
builder erection, at least, is quite so well known as is the 
Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio. Serpent Mound 
latterly has become a place of Sunday pilgrimage, for adja- 
cent towns, and so tourists are growing ever more numer- 
ous at the Mound. Train connections from Cincinnati, the 
nearest city of size, are such that it is perhaps two o’clock 
when one reaches the point on the country road, indicated 
by a sign as being the “Entrance to Serpent Mound Park.” 
The driver puts down the bars and the horses canter on, 
among magnificent beeches. There is a bend in the grove, 
and, where the hills rise steep, a sign prohibiting hunting. 

Splendid panoramas begin to unfold and so one halts a 
moment. Close at hand is the “Cherry Tree Mound,” as it 
is called, as well. A wild-cherry tree, of goodly age, rises 
here from a circular mound left by the aborigines. Sheep 
nibble the grass of the pasture round about and some cows 
rest under the trees. 

Turning to the right and bending away through the wheat 
you continue the path to a spring. This is the usual noon- 
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ing-place, and “All out for lunch!” is the call. Under the 
oaks on the hill-side here folk gather in parties, and sardine 
sandwiches and deviled ham, Neufchatel cheese and pret- 
zelettes, then mixed cakes and nut sandwiches and perhaps 
ice-cream, are scattered on the trails of the departed Mound- 
builders. 

Dinner over, the real inspection begins. Down the hill to 
a stone spring-house for a refreshing drink, and then farther 
on, to a sulphur spring, one passes. Over the hill, with an 
owl blinking sleepily in a tree, and then through a pasture 
of the white clover, and one is at Serpent Mound. 

The Mound takes the form of a giant serpent, coiling and 
serpenting in the grass. The head is expanded as in a tri- 
angle, and within that space a smaller protuberance is sup- 
posed to represent an egg. The Evil, typified by the serpent, 
destroying Life, as shown by the egg, is the significance some 
have put to this. 

The serpent is covered with grass, but stands out quite 
plainly. At best it rises possibly four feet in height. So 
numerous are the coils in the tail, however, that the length 
is possibly a quarter-mile in all. 

Skeletons, both of the Mound-builder, and his successor, 
the Indian, have been exhumed from the Mound, long since, 
along with pottery and shells, and these things repose in 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard. 

The Mound, in fact, is the property of that University, 
and is non-taxable in Ohio. Tourists insist on walking its 
entire length. Then, they stop to ponder the egg, whether 
or not Evil and Life are portrayed, and if perhaps the Mound 
were not built to appease some evil spirit. 

Does it prove Asiatic origin for the first American they 
question,—for these snake mounds, as already said, were 
once prevalent in Asia. 

Ten feet or so beyond the serpent’s end, a steep precipice 
descends to Brush Creek. The snake-shaped head of this 
palisade, some think, gave the idea of the serpent. 

Standing at the palisade, one wonders, silent. Then the 
eyes sweep the magnificent prospect of the plowed land and 
the patches of tillage, and of Brush Creek, where some men 
are fishing, just below. 

Some one tells facts anent the Mound; other folks scatter 
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for snap-shots. By and by it is time to be going. Lunch 
included, you have spent just an hour at the Mound, but 
you have seen all there is for seeing. You’re through with 
all save the mystery,—the why of it. And that perhaps will 
never be solved! 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Alphabetic Origins 
By HENRY PROCTOR, M.R.A.S8., F. R. 8. L. 


N the present state of our knowledge of the 
subject of alphabetical origins it is impos- 
sible to hold any longer to M. De Rouge’s 
theory of the derivation of the Phoenician 
from the Egyptian alphabet. Each fresh 
discovery has conspired to overthrow it. It 
has arrayed against it such weighty names 

as those of Dr. Evans and Professor Flinders Petrie, be- 

sides a host of minor witnesses. For, as Dr. Evans remarks, 

“the great principle of acrophony, by which, instead of a 

sign being taken as a word or syllable, it stood for the 

initial letter, is made the sole basis of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet. This great step in the evolution of writing was already 
partly anticipated in the Egyptian hieroglyphic series where 
some alphabetical signs occur. Hence De Rouge’s attempt 
to derive the Phoenician letters from the Egyptian proto- 
types. By an eclectic process he sought these in certain 
hieratic forms of a much earlier period, making the Phoeni- 
cians rename. their letters according to a fancy system.” 

“The old simple theory of Gesenius and his followers, that 

the Phoenician letters were derived from the pictorial ob- 

jects suggested by their names, seems on the face of it more 
natural than the artificial theory of De Rouge,” and the 

Phoenician letters do not agree with the Egyptian in a single 

instance, and the oldest monuments of the Phoenician alpha- 

bet were found, not in Egypt, but in Palestine and Assyria, 
such as the Stele of Mesha and the Nimroud Lion Weights. 

But the discoveries of Professor Petrie at Abydos have 
thrown still further light on this difficult but entertaining 
problem. He affirms that symbols, closely resembling the al- 
phabetical characters are found to have co-existed in Egypt 
even before the first dynasty of Egyptian kings known to 

history, and that the usage of such forms from B. C. 6000 

to B. C. 1200, or later, shows that we have to deal with a 
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definite system, and it is impossible to separate those used 
in Egypt from the similar forms used in other lands con- 
nected with Egypt from 800 B. C. down to later times. We 
may find many of these also in the Cretan inscriptions long 
before 800 B. C. and the Mycenean script which in many of 
its forms corresponds to the marks on Egyptian pottery, 
antedating even the First Dynasty, is as old as the hiero- 
glyphic writing, if not older. The symbols of the alphabet, 
therefore, were in existence thousands of years before the 
date of the Moabite stone and the bowl of Baal-Lebanon. 

Professor Petrie’s view of the non-hieroglyphic origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet is now shared by many others. He 
concludes that out of a large body of symbols in use from 
pre-historic times, around the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the Phoenicians specialized as alphabetic signs those which 
they had utilized, of numerals, and this specialization was 
the starting point of the alphabet as we know it. The use of 
numerals would soon render these signs as invariable as our 
own numbers, and force the use of them on all countries 
with which the Phoenician traded. Hence before long these 
signs drove out of use all others, except in the less changed 
civilizations of Asia Minor and Spain. 

But this theory does not account in any way for the names 
of the letters, which names certainly have reference to a 
hieroglyphic origin. 

But we have no proof whatever that these names were of 
Phoenician origin, and they were probably adopted from 
some other Semitic alphabet; and as the meaning of nearly 
all the names of the letters can readily be traced in Hebrew, 
it seems most likely that the names were adopted from the 
square alphabet, which was used side by side with the Phoe- 
nician for centuries, the former for sacred purposes, the 
latter for ordinary secular purposes. 

If we adopt Professor Petrie’s view of the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet we can look with the same degree of 
veneration as that which the Hebrew scribes had for the 
square character, which was called by Rabbi Judas Hakko- 
desh “me ushereth”=beata beatifica. Michaelis also derives 
the name “ashurith” used of the square character from 
“ashar”=blessed. 
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More Cayuga Notes 
By GRACE ELLIS TAFT 


N the first article on the Cayuga a misstate- 
ment was made concerning the number of the 
Cayuga* returning with Dr. Peter Wilson. 
Five hundred Indians went to Osage 
Agency in 1831, and 215 went later, in 1846, 
from New York with Dr. Abraham Hoge- 
boom. Of these, all seem to have died from 

privations, except the seventy-three that returned about 1847 

with Dr, Wilson (of whom 25 were Cayuga), three Cayuga 

who remained in the west and some thirty members of other 
tribes, a total of 106. About this time many white men 
were interested in their welfare, and the great question of 
the division of the annuity kept public interest alive. Dr. 

Wilson’s Memorial of March 9, 1849, to the New York State 

Senate,* tells pathetically his going to Indian Territory two 

years before, and refers to his Seneca grandfather Young 

King, and tells of Silversmith’s description of the councils 

called by Red Jacket, the Seneca, with other tribes of the 

Six Nations, at Grand River and Niagara in 1829. Dr. Wil- 

son’s speech before the New York legislature, after his return 

from the west, about 1849, is given in full in a later document.t 

It is in reference to the claim of the Canadian Cayuga to a 

share in the annuity since the War of 1812, and during his 

discourse he says, “Gentlemen, the Cayugas within your state 
are now trembling from fear that a foreign people will be 
permitted to take away the last vestige of hope left them by 
their forefathers, by which they can be rendered comfort- 
able and happy.” It is curious that he should refer to the 





*In the preceding article on the Cayuga, an accidental misstatement was made, 
owing to conflicting notes, as to the number of Cayuga ing to the Far West, and 
those who returned. New York State Senate Document No. 58, 1890, states, on page 
506, that Cayuga to the number of 550 went to the Osage reservation, in 1831 and 
1846, and of their descendants Dr. Wilson found only 58. Thirty-three Cayuga pre- 
ferred to remain in the west, 30 of the migration of 1831, and 3 of 1846; while of 
a returning with Wilson, 25 were of the Cayuga tribe and the remainder other 
ndians. 

In Senate Document No. 64 for 1849, it had been said that 500 Cayuga went 
out in 1831, and 215 in 1846 with Dr. Hogeboom. This makes a slight discrepancy, 
but the number returning with Dr. Wilson is the same. 

+t Senate Doc. 64, 1849 
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Canadian Cayuga as “foreign people,” for there had been 
almost constant communication by travelling Indians be- 
tween the United States and British reservations; but the 
New York State band might well be “trembling” at a re- 
quest, which, if allowed, would reduce their yearly income to 
one-fourth its usual amount, as well as possibly involving the 
raising of a sum equivalent to a like share of past annuities. 


There are several long and detailed publications of evidence 
taken in the various phases of this controversy; ! for with 
all the bewildering claims, and various contradictory pieces of 
evidence, the case has not even yet been settled. An amused 
comment is made in the New York Assembly Committee Re- 
port, ? March 25, 1864, on the delay of the Indians in presenting 
their claims, saying that the Committee had “not transacted 
any business owing to the absence of the Onondagas, 
Oneidas, Cayugas, Senecas and Mohawks from the lobby, it 
being understood that ‘Lo, the poor Indian’ of the ‘untutored 
mind’ is not familiar with the methods of legislation as prac- 
ticed by whites whose minds are better tutored in obtain- 
ing ‘relief’ through the Committees of the Assembly.” 


After many references, * we come across a report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, March 12, 1865, on the “Peti- 
tion of Daniel Broad and Others.”* This petition asks 
relief for the Oneida nation, and refers on the second page 
to the “Cayuga nation pressing a similar claim,” for the pur- 
pose of adjusting which they “passed a resolution to ask 
the Governor to appoint an investigating Committee.” In a 
report “In relation to petitions of the St. Regis and Onondaga 
tribes of Indians as to their annuities and leases,” 5 refer- 
ence is made to the Cayuga having the right to locate on 
Seneca land at Allegany, Cattaraugus and Tonawanda, as 
well as the Onondaga and Oneida. At that time there were 
thirty Cayuga at Allegany.* The speech of Taren-Wago 
tells of the Cayuga origin;? Logan is mentioned as being a 
Seneca ;® and an interesting account of the Tammany Indians 
is given, with the rise of the “Tammany Society.” However 
the item of greatest interest is the claim of the Canadian 


* General references: Senate Doc., 70, March 24, 1847, petition of M. B. Pierce. 
Assem. Doc. 55, 1848, petition of P. Wilson, and Doc. 61, report on Conoga reserve; 
Assem. Doc. 164, 1850, Peter Wilson, memorial; Sen. Doc. 56, 1853, P. Wilson; 
and report thereon, Sen. Doc. 81, 1853. 

$Sen. Doc. 58, 1890, pp. 237-250, 
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Cayuga to annuity. Senate Documents for 1889, 1890 and 
1899, and Assembly Documents for 1889 and 1900 giving 
many interesting facts in regard to both the New York and 
Canadian divisions of the Cayuga, with a few references to 
the band in the Indian Territory (Oklahoma.) 


A general examination of the state of affairs among the 
New York Indians was given in 1889, and is detailed in 
the “Report of a Special Committee appointed by the As- 
sembly of 1888 to investigate the ‘Indian Problem’ of the 
State.” 1 This deals especially with the claims of the Ogden 
Land Company ? in relation to the rights of the Seneca na- 
tion to parcel off land already ceded to the United States 
Government. In an earlier document, reference was made 
to this Ogden Land Company, report being given on the 
ejectment by them of Messrs. Barnhart and Baxter from 
islands in the St. Lawrence River in 1823, said island having 
been leased to the two men by the St Regis Indians. ° 
In the 1889 paper, copies are given of all treaties with the 
various tribes, those of the Cayuga being, those of 1789, 4 
1790, § 1793, © 1795, 7 and 1829, § with the provisions made 
for the same tribe in the Buffalo treaty of 1838, and their 
schedule. 1 There were 160 Cayuga with the Seneca and 
Tonawanda, or, as reported July, 1887, three or four at 
Allegany, 155 at Cattaraugus and 21 at Tonawanda. Refer- 
ence 1 is made to the “Cayuga Indian question,” which was 
settled by the statement that legally only the Seneca could 
share lands on Cattaraugus, Allegany and Oil Spring, a state- 
ment in seeming contradiction of the decision of 1870 given 
above. It is further stated }2 that at that time the Iroquois or- 
ganization gave the Grand Sachemship to the Onondaga, the 
other nations being represented by subordinate sachems. 
The annuity is referred to,1* the status of the Indians in 
general, 14 their claims, 15 and the division of land.1® The 
Seneca’s republican form of government is also mentioned. 17 

But three individual Cayuga are mentioned in this Docu- 
ment, one being a party to a peculiar legal case, 
in which an Onondago minister and his Cayuga 
wife were denied, by the Seneca, the right to set- 
tle on Cattaraugus reservation. 1® Mrs. Parker, a Cagu- 
ga full-blood, is referred to as a teacher at Cattaraugus, !* 
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Dr. Peter Wilson was given power of attorney by the New 
York Cayuga, who sent him to Washington in 1864, but the 
President declined to see him, as the Oneida, Onondaga and 
St. Regis denied Wilson’s authority ; these tribes signed other 
papers, and the Cayuga in 1868 did so by another attorney. ?° 
Dr. Wilson was a graduate of Hamilton College,?1 and in work- 
ing for the Indians helped to draft a law of inheritance. 7? 
His name and that of N. T. Strong are frequently connected 
as headmen of the Cayuga and Seneca, in settling legal dis- 
putes, 23 

William Henry, a Cayuga chief, also called Ojaghetti, } 
gives his testimony in 1889. He is then resident at Tuscarora, 
Canada, and through his maternal grandmother, who was the 
niece of Ojaghetti or “Fish Carrier”, the famous chieftain of 
the War of 1812 who went to Canada, he inherited the same 
title. But as William Henry’s wife was a Mohawk, it is to 
be supposed that the claim to this title of Ojaghetti, or War 
Chief would pass to his sisters by the Cayuga law of ma- 
ternal inheritance, their husbands or sons being the real lead- 
ers. The original Ojaghetti had died about 1824, or 75 years 
previously. In the same way the title of Genandaugua, or 
Civil Chief, had decended to Joseph Montour and his brother 
George, from the Genandaugua who had received the medal 
and copy of the Treaty of 1795 from Ojaghetti during the 
War of 1812. 2. This preservation of medal and treaty are 
frequently mentioned in the Senate Document of 1890. Wil- 
liam Henry refers to Dr. Wilson, William Wedge, Jacob 
Silversmith, and John Hot or Tascoma, as Cayuga chiefs. 

“Testimony taken before the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs under Resolution of May 15, 1889,”% refers to the 
Cayuga tribe and its triple history. William King, a west- 
ern Cayuga chief, testifies to taking annuities, and speaks of 
the tribal division into three parts by 1800. Hajiwondaweho, 
another chief also went to Canada. In connection with the 
western troubles of the Cayuga before related, Peter Wilson 
in 1846 visited the Land Office, and in 1850 prepared a speech 
which was not delivered. King also refers to the New York 
Cayuga chiefs, Alexander John and A. M. Stafford, and chief 
Winney of Indian Territory, and Wilson’s grandfather, Young 
King. As before mentioned, Dr. Wilson, who died in 1872, 
was of mixed Cayuga and Seneca descent, and his son is the 
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half-breed Rush Wilson, representative of the New York 
State Indians in 1889. 


Canadian Cayuga also were called to testify. The wife of 
George “Monture” * was the daughter of Hayadowah or John 
Jacobs of Indiana, near Dunville, Toronto, and she testified to 
the manner of preservation of the 1795 treaty. She, born 1808, 
and Betsy Tom, born 1805, testified in their old age concerning 
chiefs Hawandas, Tawnawtawan, De-ka-ca-yon, and especial- 
ly of Ojaghetti, the war chief who led Cayuga to Grand 
River in 1810, and of visits paid by the Canadian Iroquois 
to Cattaraugus to consult the Seneca, Nathaniel T. Strong. 
Dr. Wilson also visited Canada, during the discussion of the 
Cayuga treaty, } and that of the United States with Great 
Britain, Dec. 24, 1814, ? by which property was supposed to 
be restored, including the Cayuga annuity. 


In this document, the civil chief is called “Jin-an-ta-ti-que, ® 
a different spelling from Genandaugua, * but the same office is 
intended, the title of which descended to Wilson Fish and the 
‘“Montures.” Cayuga chiefs mentioned are Daylight Davis, 
George Jamison, Jack Armstrong, John Logan and the half- 
breed J. A. Winne. Other Canadian Cayuga chiefs were 
Teyotowego or Jacob Silversmith, of Grand River; Highflier, 
Tek-a-on-yon, who went to New York to sign the treaty; 
O-gongh-saniyonda; Kayentaterhon and Sayoyghwatha, 
whose name seems identical with the Seneca Sagoyewatha. A 
memorial from the Cayuga living at Seneca Nation, Indian 
Territory, mentions the “head man” Soyuweres who brought 
westward the silver pipe now in their possession. Dr. Abra- 
ham Hogeboom and his pilgrimage to the west with the 
Cayuga and other Indians, are mentioned in scathing terms 
in Dr. Wilson’s speech and in the testimony. ° 


The main question in dispute, the division of the Cayuga 
annuity with those of the tribe dwelling in Canada, turned 
particularly upon the assertion by Dr. Peter Wilson * that 
a council of the combined Cayuga was held in 1840, where the 
Canadians agreed to give up forever their claims to the annu- 
ity in favor of the United States members of the tribe. But 
there was no corroborative testimony for this statement, and 
James C. Strong, counsel for the Canadian Cayuga, declared 
that Wilson’s whole story of the 1840 council was “a fab- 
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rication originating in his and his associate’s brain.” The 
“associate” seems to be Nathaniel T. Strong, the Seneca, with 
whom Dr. Wilson had drawn up the inheritance law. 
There were in 1890, the number of 276 Cayuga in New York, 
out of a total tribal census of 1,100, which would make the 
Canadian proportion oi the annuity, if paid to them legally, 
something like three-fourths of $2,300. The opposition of the 
New York Cayuga to this disposition is easily to be understood. 
Che decision seems to have been that, without considering this 
story of a council agreement, the allegiance of the Canadian 
Cayuga to the British flag in 1812 prevented their receiving 
annuity further from the United States Government. 

Recently, however, the case was reopened and in Governor 
Roosevelt’s message * of January 17, 1899, it is stated that a 
request had been transmitted from the Cayuga Indians of 
Canada, in July, 1898, again making this claim. Governor 
Roosevelt denied that their rights had been restored by treaty. 
The income ‘cut off since 1810 was, in consequence, not their 
due. Correspondence in regard to this is printed January 10, 
1900, ! giving Lord Pauncefoot’s note and the disctssion of tes- 
timony, which appears in detail in a Senate Document. ? 

This Document of 1899 refers to “Oyaghetto” ? as chief in 
Canada, still possessing the silver medal and treaty of 1795, 
given by the President to the head chief at the close of the 
Xevolutionary War, and says that this present chief resides 
on Grand River, Brant County, Toronto, with three-fourths of 
of the nation. Reference is made again to Dr. Peter Wilson’s 
intended speech * of 1850 before the Land Board, which body 
decided against the Canadians. Dr. Wilson had also stated that 
the Cayuga council was held at the beginning of the War of 
1812, at which the New York members of the tribe had decided 
to remain neutral; but the Canadian members refused to be 
neutral also, although so requested by Red Jacket, the Mo- 
hawk. > Dr. Wilson’s statement as to the 1840 council is still 
the only evidence of it. Canadian Cayuga insisted that his 
story was not true, and that their rights were restored by the 
peace treaty. It seems that Governor Van Buren and the New 
York Cayuga agreed to a division of the annuity with the Ohio 
Cayuga, but the Canadian Cayuga did not. ® 

In this same 1899 Document, a quotation is made from Ar- 
ticle 9, of the Ghent Treaty of 1814, viz: “The United States 
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of America engage to put an end, immediately after ratification 
of the present treaty, to hostilities with all tribes or nations 
of Indians with whom they may be at war at the time of such 
ratification ; and forthwith to restore to such tribes or nations 
respectively all the business rights and privileges which they 
may have enjoyed or been entitled to in one thousand eight 
hundred and eleven, previous to such hostilities.” 7 Under this 
agreement, the Canadian Cayugas had claimed their rights in 
1882, before the Land Office, and again in 1865 before the 
Board of Claims and the Land Office, and a Commission was 
appointed in 1888 which led to the investigations reported in 
the State Documents in 1889, above given. * But the denial of 
the claim by Governor Roosevelt seems to have settled the case 
adversely to the Canadians, and probably for all time, since 
the sum of money is so petty that it is hard to believe it would 
mean so much to those for whom the Canadian Government 
provides. 

This settled the “Cayuga Question,” but a few other Docu- 
ments are reported during the past decade,! which seem, how- 
ever, to refer to the Iroquois nation as a whole, although the 
name “Cayuga” is used. It appears that, in 1847, the Seneca 
gave up their tribal form of government, and had a charter 
or constitution, which was revised in 1898. 

With regard to the Canadian division of the Cayuga tribe, 
much may be learned from The Toronto Education Depart- 
ment, in its “Annual Archaeological Report,” once conducted 
by David Boyle. An Onondaga dance-mask, figured opposite 
page 62 of the Report for 1896-7, is similar to those in use 
by the Cayuga in connection with the False Face Society. A 
Longhouse of the Southern Cayuga is figured on Plate VII. 
of the Report for 1898. In this same Report it is stated that 
Ye-sahn, the last full-blood Tutelo, who died in 1870, went to 
Canada with the Six Nations, and Gostango, the last to speak 
the Tutelo language, died in 1898.2 It is said that a dance 
and a game of lacrosse were given by the Upper Cayuga for 
an invalid suffering with lung trouble. The Cayuga After- 
seeding or Spring Sun dance, on May 8th, is described, ® and 
a picture is given showing William Henry, the Cayuga chief 
mentioned in 1889, together with his house.* His Indian 
name is Dyonwadon. The clans are still those of the Bear, 
Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Hawk, Snipe, and Eel. The 
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Cayuga chiefs in 1898 were:—Dekachyon,—Abram Charles 
and James Sky; Jinondawehon,—Robert David and Franklin 
David; Kadagwaseh,—David General; Soyonehs,—Austin 
Bill and Samuel Kick; Hayadroneh,—Jacob Jameson; Dyo- 
yongo,—Joseph Jacobs and William Hill; Deyodowakon,— 
Joseph Henry and Philip Miller; Dyonwadon,—William 
Henry; Hadondaheha,—John Henry; Daskahe,—Benjamin 
Carpenter; and Hadwenoneh,—William Wage.? This last 
one may be the “William Wedge” mentioned in the testi- 
mony of 1889. The statement is made that one-fifth of the 
Grand River Reservation is made up of Indians practising 
pagan rites and ceremonies. ® More is said about this in a 
later article.® In the Report for 1899, the Big Corn Feast, 
held in September by the Lower Cayuga, is described, to- 
gether. with the ceremonies at the name-giving of a child, 
and the Peach Stone Game. ?" It is also said that the pagan 
Iroquois,—Seneca, Onondaga and Cayuga,—use the old style 
drum and rattles, instead of those of brass used by the civ- 
ilized tribes.14_ In an article on “Rainmaking,” reference is 
made to “Red Cloud” or “Captain Bill,” half Onondaga and 
half Cayuga, who lives on the Tuscarora Reserve.?? It is 
the Cayuga who, with the Tuscarora and Oneida, uphold the 
opposition of an argument in council. 1% 


1 Assem. Doc. 165, 1849, in favor of paying the Canadian Cayuga; Assem. 
83, 1851, petition of Cayuga Indians of Canada West; Assem. Doc. 26, 1853, Bane 
on annuity. 

2 Assem. Doc. 153, 1864 

3 Senate Journal, jan. 15, 1865, an Act in reference to Cayuga; Assem, Journ., 
1865, p. 56, petition for relief; Assem. Doc. 128, 1865, in which Peter ilson 
testifies in regard to certain signatures attached to a paper. 


Assem. Doc., 198, 1865. 7 Ditto, pp. 6, 
Assem. Doc., 202, 1870, p. 4. 8 Ditto, Pp. 15. 
6 Ditto, p. 5. 9 Ditto, pp. 16-19. 
1 Assem. Doc. 51, 1889 
2 Ditto, 197, 1846. ditto, 51, 1889, pp. ie 1199-1203, 1212. 
3 Ditto, 34, 1856. Ditto, 51, 1889, pp. 40, 216. 
5 Ditto, p. 220. 6 Ditto, p, 195. 
7 Ditto, pp. 224, 229. 8 Ditto, pp. 155-6, 
10 Ditto, p. 159. 11 Ditto, p. 393. 
12 Ditto, p. 607. 13 Ditto, pp. 701 and 1201. 
14 Ditto, p. 1047. 15 Ditto, pp. 1078-9, 1118. 
16 Ditto, p. 1068. 17 Ditto, p. 724. 
18 Ditto, p. 791. 19 Ditto, p. 975. 
20 Ditto, pp. 517-8. 21 Ditto, p. 968. 
22 Ditto, p. 793. 23 Assem. Doc. 128, 1865. 
1 Sen. Doc., 35, 1889, pp. 5, 10. 2 Ditto, pp. 18, 24. 
Sen, Doc., 58, 1890. Ditto, 7 73-4, 


4 
1 Sen. Doc., 58, 1890, p. 129. 2 Ditto, 
3 Ditto, pp. 288-303. 4 Sen. ee. ‘s, 1889, = 

5 Sen. Doc., 58, 1890, p. 317. 6 Ditto, pp. 5056 and Sen. Doe., 64, 
R ; 1849, 9. 7. 


. Governors’ Messages, 1899. 
Sen. oy 58, 1890, p. 249. 














yle. 
10 Ditto, 1899, p. 34. 
1902 


12 Ditto, > 
. Mackenzie’s “Six Nations Indians in Canada,” Toronto, 1896. 
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Assem. Doc., 13, 1900. 2 Sen. Doc., 20, a, 
a + Dit, p13 


20, 1899, pp. 14-15. 


Ditto, pp. 12 7 Ditto, 
Ditto, p. 


399, 461, 487, 525, 556, 3612; Sen. Journ., 
‘Arch. 98, p. 54. Ditto, 


bits, P. 117. é Ditto, 


pi Sen. Doc., 64, 


Sen. Journ., 1905, p. 405; Assem, Journ., 1906, pp. 2287, 2639, 2651, 3178; 


P 
1906, pp. 1150, 1490, 1515, 1667; Assem. Doc. 40, 1906; 
1907, » P 336, 1735, 2003. 


Assem. Journ., 


11 Ditto, 1899, p. 166. 
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Indian or What? 
By JOHN O. VIKING 


Obscure, and practically unknown to the outside world, 
within the borders of the Upper Michigan village of Pe- 
quaming, formerly the Indian village Pe-quak-quah-wah-ming 
(meaning, in the Objibway tongue, coming to a point), on 
Keweenaw Bay, an arm of Gitche Gamme, or Lake Superior, 
is to be found the remnants of a-once-upon-a-time breast- 
work. Among the white people there, as well as among the 
descendants of the American aborigines, it passes under the 
name of “the Indian Breastwork,” and this name I shall use 
for the present until the identity of its builders has finally 
been established, if such can be done by a thorough research. 

The breastwork in question, not more than 100 feet from 
the lake, runs in an east and westerly direction almost in a 
straight line for several hundred feet. Well nigh towards 
the eastern end of the same, scarcely perceptible to the un- 
trained eye, as it rises but slightly over the ground, there 
is a circular formation some 25 feet in diameter, which may 
have been the foundation of some fortified inclosure or some 
other work of defense in days long since gone by. 


Twice I have visited that place, studied the topography of 
the country and the breastwork briefly, and taken photo- 
graphs of the latter (one of which accompanies this article), 
but thus far have been unable to come to any definite con- 
clusion relative to who the erectors of this landmark were. 
I have questioned both White and Indian on the subject, and 
both seem to agree that it is of Indian origin. My friend, 
Rev. T. C. Thomas, now deceased, thought that it had been 
built in the early part of the seventeenth century, before the 
coming to these parts of the white man, by the Ojibways as 
a work of defense against the intruding Sagee, and he, as 
well as others interrogated, was honest in his opinion. 
Personally, however, I am not prepared to accept that theory, 
for the reason that it is not, nor has it been the nature of 
these Indians to use such art in warfare. There remain, 
then, but two alternatives as to who the builders were: 
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the first, that it was constructed by white men at a compara- 
ively recent period, and the second, that it is of prehistoric 
origin, built, perhaps, by those peoples that once upon a 
time operated the copper mines of Isle Royale, as well as 
those of Ontonagon County, this State. It seems to me that 
had it been built by whites, there should be some history or 
tradition to that effect remaining. However, I would prefer 
expert investigation of the subject before passing finally upon 
this question. Who are willing to undertake a thorough, 
scientific investigation? 
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Department of Oriental Review 
Conducted by FREDERICK STARR 


American-Japanese Relations. Kiyoshi K. Kawakami. New 
York, etc.: 1912. Fleming H. Revell Co. 16°, pp. 370. Price 
$2.00 net. 

That a revulsion of popular feeling toward Japan took 
place among us toward the close of the Russo-Japanese war 
is known to everyone. At the beginning of the great strug- 
gle, American sympathy was strongly with the Japanese. 
There has since grown up suspicion, distrust, dislike, hos- 
tility ; our newspapers contain frequent unfriendly references, 
our magazines often contain articles which breathe sus- 
picion, our books on far eastern questions for the most part 
criticize Japan and suggest that she is working against us— 
preparing for an inevitable struggle in arms. The situation 
is unfortunate. Japan has not changed; she is as worthy of 
friendship and sympathy as ever. Japan ardently desires 
peace; she needs rest and opportunity to recover from the 
heavy burden which two great wars have brought upon her; 
her government has always sought to be on friendly terms 
with ours, her people feel bound to us by special ties. But 
our present nagging policy, our constant suggestion of im- 
minent conflict, our insistence. that we are rivals struggling 
for the mastery of the Pacific—all these things are bound to 
have effect sometime. War with Japan is almost unthink- 
able, unless we insist upon it; but it is not impossible, if we 
continue irritation. It is surely desirable that we should 
carefully investigate what causes of friction may exist. 
What has Japan done, what is she doing, which should cause 
hostility? In American-Japanese Relations, by Mr. Kawa- 
kami, a journalist of reputation, we have a clear presentation 
of facts, which every American should know. The actual 
questions between the nations are three in number, and the 
twenty-three chapters of the work are distributed into three 
“books,” each dealing with one of them. These are The 
Manchurian Question, The Korean Question, The Immigra- 
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tion Question. They are treated in careful detail. The great 
war with Russia conferred upon Japan certain rights and ad- 
vantages in Manchuria. Whether the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of these infringe upon American rights and opportuni- 
ties has been questioned. Whether Japan maintains the 
open door, when American trade has a fair chance, whether 
China is being trampled upon—these questions merit con- 
sideration. That Japan will benefit by the new conditions 
is natural; that her commerce must develope, and that geo- 
graphical contiguity, similarity in blood and customs, and 
use of special methods, locally suggested, give her a great 
advantage in Manchurian trade, is certain, but legitimate. 
All these facts are clearly and simply presented by our 
author. With equal fulness he considers the matter of 
Japanese railroads in Manchuria, and discusses the irrita- 
tion between China and Japan over them, as well as the 
diplomatic procedure arising therefrom. The Korean Ques- 
tion includes the whole matter of the occupancy and admin- 
istration of Chosen. Japan’s interests there are preponderant, 
and her taking over of the peninsula was inevitable. Japan 
would have gladly co-operated with a friendly Korea; had 
the Korean emperor been loyal in undertaking reforms and 
in aiding a mutual advancement, Korea might still have been 
independent, and the imperial house might have continued. 
But the emperor was constantly intrigueing, trying to play 
China and Russia, America and European powers, against 
Japan, and the inevitable result has followed; Korea is to- 
day an administrative district of Japan. So far as we are 
concerned, the Korean Question is—are American enterprises 
secure, is American trade given a fair deal, is there hostility 
toward American missionaries and mission enterprises? In 
The Immigration Question we come nearer home. In Kawa- 
kami’s treatment of it, the anti-Japanese agitation is traced, 
the San Francisco schools incident is presented, the matter 
of Japanese naturalization is discussed. Details are given, 
figures and facts are cited. The author attempts to show 
that the immigration was dangerous neither in quality nor 
quantity, that the outburst of sentiment in California was 
ignorant and vicious, if not worse, that naturalization, if per- 
mitted, would be applicable to but a few, and those desirable, 
individuals. On the whole, the dissatisfaction of the Jap- 
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anese government is less with exclusion than with discrim- 
ination; she would not object to an exclusion based upon 
quality, and applied even-handedly to representatives of all 
first-class nations. Mr. Kawakami’s book is timely and de- 
sirable; it is eminently sane and fair. Just now we need 
“an inside view of Japan’s policies and purposes.” The book 
deserves a wide and careful reading. 


Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East. Paul 
D. Reinsch. Boston: 1911. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16°, 
pp. viii. 396. Price $2.00. 

Few contributions to the rapidly growing literature re- 
garding the Orient and Oriental questions show so much 
thoughtful study and have so much genuine value as Prof. 
Reinsch’s new book, Intellectual and Political Currents in the 
Far East. Prof. Reinsch not only knows what is written 
here and in Europe, he keeps close track of what is printed 
in the Orient itself. He always has students from India, 
China and Japan under instruction, and in them he finds en- 
thusiastic helpers and advisers. He has a sympathy which 
can see things from the Oriental point of view and is quite 
free from that bias which blinds to what is good and should 
remain in the life and thoughts of the Far East. The topics 
of his chapters indicate the scope of his book and suggest 
his treatment. They are—Asiatic Unity; Energism in the 
Orient; Intellectual Leadership in Contemporary India; In- 
tellectual Tendencies in the Chinese Reform Movement; The 
New Education in China; A Parliament for China; Intellec- 
tual Life in Japan; Political Parties and Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment in Japan. Our author starts with the expression of 
disapproval for such aphorisms as “The East is the East.” 
His objection, however, seems less to the aphorism as a con- 
clusion than as an assumption. For he himself constantly 
shows that the East is different from the West, and is likely 
to remain so. It will change; it will be profoundly influenced 
by western attitude and thought; but it will remain the 
East, though a new East. The Oriental must deal with 
science, he must grasp scientific facts and methods, but he 
will not altogether lose his mysticism. He will gain en- 
ergism, but he must retain his spirituality. Vivekananda 
said: “Concentration, calmness and inactivity are the results 
of centralization of great power—calmness is the mother of 
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tremendous energy.” The East is awake, it is thinking, it is 
open to influence; it must select and adopt—and adapt; but 
it ought to select, adopt and adapt only that which will 
strengthen and advance it. Reinsch studies in detail the in- 
fluences now at work, the effects they are producing, the 
probable outcome. He admires Japan and her achievement. 
He recognizes its influence on other Asiatic lands. He sees 
in Buddhism not only an awakening, but promise of future 
strength. In China, he finds a curious co-existence of auto- 
cratic monarchical government, with a democratic spirit of 
extraordinary power. The movement of the past year in 
China does not enter into his discussion, but many features 
in it become clearer in the light of his presentation. Study 
of the attempt to introduce the parliamentary system into 
China is “important in the study of politics in general, and 
for an understanding of Oriental modes of thought and ac- 
tion.” Prof. Reinsch’s book is full of interesting informa- 
tion, valuable suggestion and thoughtful inference. It is 
impossible to adequately deal with it in a brief review. To 
fairly present and discuss a single one of the important 
topics he considers is impossible within our limits. No one 
who wants to know, from carefully studied original sources, 
something of the actual ferment now on in the Orient, can 
afford to be ignorant of his work. 


A Peasant Sage of Japan: The Life and Work of Sontoku 
Ninomiya. Translated by Todasu Yoshimoto. London, etc.: 
1912. Longmans, Green and Co. 16°, pp. xviii. 254. Price 
$1.50, 

We speak of non-individualism of the Japanese and we 
are right in doing so, but no country has produced more 
strikingly remarkable individuals than Japan. Among the 
truly remarkable individual Japanese of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Sontoku Kinjiro Ninomiya, whose life and work 
is here presented under the title, A Peasant Sage of Japan. 
He was born at the village of Kayama, Sagami Province, in 
1787. His father, very poor, was a man of such honesty that 
he sold his inherited land (a dreadful thing in Japanese 
eyes) to pay the bill of a doctor who had treated him in ill- 
ness. Sontoku was a boy of fourteen when his father died, 
leaving his mother in extreme poverty with three sons. As 
the oldest child, he worked to assist her. He was a remark- 
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able boy, studious and thoughtful beyond his years, and even 
at that time had attracted attention for his industry and in- 
telligence. He was but sixteen years old when his mother 
died and the children were separated, the oldest boy being 
taken by a relative named Manbei, while the other two went 
to another relative in a neighboring town. Sontoku suffered 
great hardship in the home of Manbei; he was kept at work 
early and late; anxious to study at night, he was refused a 
light by which to read; to secure means for light, he planted 
rape-seed in barren ground near the river and sold the 
product. Even during this period of deprivation he gained 
a little money, which he gave to poor and helpless people. 
About this time he began to plant rice-shoots, dropped along 
the road by passing farmers, upon a piece of stony and use- 
less ground; by careful cultivation of his reclaimed patch of 
soil he raised larger and larger crops, until he finally gained 
his ambition of repurchasing the ancestral property and re- 
leased himself from Manbei’s grudging guardianship. He 
married a woman from a neighboring village, and by care 
and frugality they prospered. At this time Hattori, chief 
retainer of the Daimyo of Odowara, was in difficulty. Hear- 
ing of Ninomiya’s success, he begged the young man to take 
‘charge of his affairs and extricate him from his difficulties. 
After hesitancy and deliberation, Ninomiya undertook the 
task, leaving his own affairs in his wife’s charge. Being 
given a free hand, applying definite rules to the conduct of 
the estate, he returned it at the end of five years, freed from 
debt, with a balance of three hundred ryo, and with an in- 
creased and satisfactory earning capacity. For this service 
of five years he refused all recompense. Lord Okubo, 
Daimyo of Odowara, was the chief adviser of the Shogun. 
His relative, Utsu, had an estate consisting of three villages 
-~—Monoi, Yokata, Higashinuma. The whole property was 
sadly run down and its income impaired. The Daimyo had 
repeatedly attempted to assist his relative and to restore the 
estate. He ordered Ninomiya to undertake the restoration. 
For three years the sage refused to undertake the enterprise, 
but finally consented. The task required his whole attention, 
and he needed the presence and aid of his wife. Their own 
property was therefore sold to prevent divided attention. 
He refused direct money aid, but agreed, if left a free hand, 
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to turn the property over at the end of ten years, in good 
condition. Of this problem, he himself said: “The land is 
very poor and the people are both lazy and lawless; but if 
you rouse them by means of benevolence, reform their bad 
old customs, and induce them to work hard on their farms, 
then there is hope of restoration.” The story of those ten 
years of labor is told in some detail. To lead the simplest 
life, to surrender all to study, to utilize waste land, to incur 
no debts—these were fundamental in his doctrine. No mat- 
ter how poor, to save something is the secret of success— 
but to save for the common good, not for one’s selfish ends. 
When he undertook Mr. Hattori’s business, he laid down 
these three rules for him—‘“For your meals eat rice gruel 
only. Let your clothing be of cotton. Never indulge in 
anything beyond absolute necessities.” These rules he seems 
to have always followed in his own life. The Hattori and 
Utsu restorations were Ninomiya’s first achievements. They 
were followed by others quite as notable. He was called 
upon to save starving populations, to reform one district, to 
restore another—tasks calling for years of service and per- 
formed with marvellous success. He died in 1856 at the 
age of seventy years, working to the last. He was a won- 
derful man—a reformer, a practical economist, a teacher, a 
preacher. He had many disciples, and to them he preached 
daily, often far into the night. His instruction was summed 
up in four words—Sincerity, Industry, Economy, Service. 
Of religion he said: “My religion consists of one spoonful 
of Shintoism, and a half-spoonful each of Buddhism and 
Confucianism.” His followers to-day number thousands, and 
the Hotokusha (Society for Returning Virtue) was organ- 
ized to extend his teachings and ideas. Soon after his death, 
one of his disciples, Kokei Tomita, wrote a record of his 
life and work, under the title, Hotokuki, from which the 
book before us is translated. 

The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. J. H. Gubbins. Oxford: 
1911. The Clarendon Press. 8°, pp. 323. 

The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871, by J. H. Gubbins, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of an important period 
of Japanese development. From Perry’s Expedition to the 
Abolition of Feudalism, a space of only eighteen years, there 
was more of radical change, more of significant movement, 
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than during most centuries of Japanese history. Not that 
Perry’s Expedition was in itself an event of such vast sig- 
nificance. It happened in its time and had been led up to 
by the events of a century and more. Modern Japan began 
with Motoori, and behind him were connected causes. But 
the spectacular exhibition, the culmination of the long series 
of events did commence with 1853. The Shogunate had long 
been weakened, but its weakness was made manifest and its 
ruin hastened by Perry’s coming. And with the Shogunate 
was wrapped up the whole feudal system, and the fall of the 
Shogunate involved the abolition of feudalism. Mr. Gubbins 
has been the Secretary of the British Embassy in Japan, and 
during his service was a diligent student of its history, eco- 
nomics and politics. He here presents a profound study of 
his subject. In detailing the course of events. he seeks 
causes and influences, and draws largely upon original docu- 
mentary sources. In his appendices he presents the full text 
of twenty-four documents of the highest importance for the 
history of this period. His glossary is the most carefully 
prepared and satisfactory which we have seen for a long 
time. All in all, for the serious student, his work has high 
value. 


The Full Recognition of Japan. Robert P. Porter. Lon- 
don, etc.: 1911. Henry Frowde (Oxford University Press). 
8°, pp. x. (i.) 789. 

Perhaps no book since Rein’s Japan so fully covers the 
ground. It is intended to be practical—‘“a detailed account 
of the economic progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911.” 
It is lively and interesting, but is crammed with information, 
most of it reliable. One sometimes feels that the author will 
forget his facts before he gets them onto paper, but he knows 
what he is after, has good sources of information, and ex- 
presses himself clearly. Beginning with the inevitable his- 
torical sketch, though confining it chiefly to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the period of modern Japan following there- 
after, he takes up all those things which the ordinary prac- 
tical man wants to know about the Japan of to-day. One 
can find much of what he gives in The Japan Year-Book, but 
the Japan Year-Book is not intended for reading; Porter’s 
book is. One of its strong points is that it does not deal 
only with Japan proper, but with the Japanese Empire as a 
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whole. Korea, Formosa, Karafuto, Hokkaido, Manchuria, and 
the Kwantung Peninsula are given separate treatment, each 
in one or several chapters. An interesting chapter is de- 
voted to the Soya bean, the commercial value of which has 
developed so marvellously that the description of it reads 
almost like a romance. Seven specially prepared maps add 
greatly to the value of the book. 

On the Laws of Japanese Painting. Henry P. Bowie. San 
Francisco: 1912. Paul Elder and Co. 16°, pp. 117. With 
eight plates in the text and fifty-eight supplementary. 

Rarely does one find so much satisfaction in any book as 
in Bowie’s On the Laws of Japanese Painting. It is a book 
not only for artists and art students, but for anyone who is 
in any way really interested in Japan. Mr. Bowie knows 
the land and people as few do. He has had an almost, if not 
quite, unique experience for an American of having actually 
studied and practiced Japanese painting in Japan for a period 
of nine years. He has studied writing under one of the 
great calligraphers and painting under one of the great artists 
of modern Japan. He has exhibited his paintings done in 
Japanese style at Japanese exhibitions and has received rec- 
ognition of their merit. His work has twice attracted the 
attention of their Majesties, the Emperor and the Empress, 
who expressed the wish to own specimens of his painting. 
In the little book before us, Mr. Bowie presents, in the sim- 
plest fashion, the laws of Japanese painting, drawing only 
upon native sources. There is no extraneous matter. A brief 
sketch of the history of Japanese painting is followed by the 
laws for the Use of the Brush, Materials, Conception and 
Execution, Canons of Aesthetics in Painting, Subjects, Sig- 
natures and Seals. It sounds like a dry and technical list, 
but it is so simple and directly given as to be most interest- 
ing. And in the simple statement and elucidation of these 
laws there is more presented of Japanese psychology, 
thought, sentiment, life, and attitude, than one often gets in 
a thick volume avowedly dealing with such matter. There are 
eight beautiful plates in the body of the work, each repro- 
ducing a fine piece by a good artist, selected to represent 
differences in style and conception and there are fifty-eight 
plates massed at the end carefully chosen to illustrate the 
laws presented. 
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The A B C of Japanese Art. J. F. Blacker. Philadelphia. 
George W. Jacobs and Co. 16°, pp. 460. 

Mr. Blacker has already written collectors’ handbooks of 
this same character regarding Old English China, Old Eng- 
lish Pottery, and Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. In The AB 
C of Japanese Art we have a book intended for the beginner 
and covering the whole range of fine and industrial arts. Paint- 
ing, Bronzes, Carved Work, Lacquer, Armor and Arms, Wo- 
ven Fabrics (including tapestries and embroideries), Pottery 
and Porcelain, and Color Prints are taken up in succession. To 
some of these a single chapter, to others a series of chapters, 
is given. The style is interesting, the advice is good, the de- 
scriptions are clear and there are many good pictures. Mr. 
Blacker knows far more about things than he does about the 
Japanese themselves, and he is now and again on slippery 
ground, when he gets off his true field. His own interest 
seems greatest in lacquer, pottery and porcelain, and color 
prints, and the best matter of the book deals with these. Prac- 
tical value is added to the book by selections from sales cata- 
logues, which will aid in judgment of prices. 


A Hundred Verses from Old Tapan: Being a Translation of 
the Hvaku-nin-isshiu. William N. Porter. Oxford: 1909. 
Clarendon Press. 16°, pp. x. 100. Price 2s 6d. 


Fverv Japanese knows the Hvaku-nin-isshiu, or the “Single 
Verses bv a Hundred People.” The selection was brought to- 
gether in the year 1235 bv Sadaive Fujiwara, and the poems 
are believed to range from 670 to 1235. The poems themselves 
are all of the form known as tanka, which consist of 31 syl- 
lables arranged in lines of 5-7-5-7-7 syllables. They have been 
issued and re-issued, in edition after edition. and millions of 
copies have been sold. It is these poems which are used in 
the famous game of poems, a card game where the holder of 
one card calls upon the holder of its complement to defend 
his holding. There is no lack of translations into foreign lan- 
guages of these little poems. Among the best into English 
are those of F. V. Dickins and Clay MacCauley. The new 
translation by Mr. William N. Porter is published in attrac- 
tive and handy form. There are a few words of introduction ; 
then follows the Romanized Japanese text, with an eighteenth 
century woodcut in illustration of it; opposite the page carry- 
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ing text and illustration is presented the English translation 
and any necessary explanation. Mr. Porter found the original 
metre difficult or unattractive to reproduce, and his transla- 
tions are in lines of 8-6-8-6-6 syllables. Of this collection of 
poems Mr. Porter says: “It contains no Chinese words, such 
as are so extensively introduced into the modern spoken lan- 
guage; it consists of poetical ideas clothed in poetical lan- 
guage, compressed within the regulation metre, embellished 
with various elegant word-plays, and is absolutely free from 
any trace of vulgarity * * * consists almost entirely of 
love-poems and what I may call picture poems, intended to 
bring before the mind’s eye some well-known scene in nature; 
and it is marvellous what perfect little thumb-nail sketches are 
compressed within thirty-one syllables. * * * But the 
predominating feature, the underlying current that runs 
through them all, is a touch of pathos, which is characteristic 
of the Japanese.” We welcome this pretty and convenient 
edition of the famous poems and take the liberty of repro- 
ducing samples of its contents in our Selected section. 


A Year of Japanese Epigrams. William N. Porter. London, 
etc.: 1911. 16°, pp. xi. 132. Price 6s. 


The tanka, with its 31 syllables, is the oldest definite poeti- 
cal form of Japan. Later came the haikai, consisting only of 
17 syllables in lines of 5-7-5 syllables. This form has been 
most popular and is still the commonest. Chamberlain says 
of haikai: “A momentary flash, a smile half formed, a sigh 
suppressed almost before it is audible.” They treat generally 
of flowers, insects, birds, the moon, the seasons, festivals, etc. 
Many collections of them have been made and published in 
Japan, of which the most famous is Haiku ichi man, “One 
thousand haikai.” Mr. Porter has gathered some two thou- 
sand five hundred of these little poems, and from that number 
selects three hundred and sixty-five, which he has arranged 
into “a year of Japanese epigrams.” The work is prettily gotten 
up. The Romanized Japanese text is given, together with an 
English translation, the author’s name, and the date to which 
the poem is assigned. The translator retains the three-line 
form, but adds one syllable to each line, as more easily per- 
mitting the expression of the meaning. There are twelve 
pretty monochrome views, one for each month and each ac- 
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companied by an appropriate epigram, and three colored pic- 
tures—all by a Japanese artist. The book ends with some 
explanatory notes, which are not always correct. Thus, note 
89 is bad: the poem is headed Matsushima, though there is 
nothing in it about that place; the note states that Matsushima 
is in the Inland Sea, that it “has always been a specially sacred 
spot, and nobody is ever allowed to be born or die there.” 
None of these three things is true. One easily understands 
that Mr. Porter has confused Matsushima and Miyajima, but 
a reader who needs the note at all would not know that. The 
book, however, is a good one, and Mr. Porter deserves thanke 
for his efforts to make Japanese poetry favorably known. 


Japanese Fairy Tales: Teresa Pierce Williston. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally and Co. Sq. 16°. First series: 1904; pp. 88. 
Second series: 1911; pp. 96. Price 50 cents each. 


Whether it is worth while for school children to read the 
folk-tales of any but their own stock may be questioned and is 
doubtful. If we are to go outside of our own folk treasure, 
surely the popular tales of Japan form a rich field, and the two 
little volumes of Japanese Fairy Tales, issued as supplement- 
ary readers by Rand, McNally and Company, deserve a hearty 
welcome. Teresa Pierce Williston re-tells the stories charm- 
ingly, and the books are daintily gotten out, with pictures by 
Japanese artists. The stories are the most popular of Japanese 
tales and are known to every Japanese child. Their heroes 
and incidents are constantly depicted in Japanese pictures and 
little figures of Momotaro, of the badger-kettle, of the tengu 
and other monsters of the tales are among the commonest ob- 
jects to be seen in Japanese bazaars. Some suggestions to the 
teacher for making the stories real and vivid to the child. 
There is no question that these stories, read under a good 
teacher, will do much to give the little ones a real knowledge 
and actual sympathy with the Japanese—surely a desirable 
thing. 

An Army Officer on Leave in Japan. L. Mervin Maus. 
Chicago: 1911. A. C. McClurg and Co. 16°, pp. xxi. 413. 
Price $1.50 net. 


There are good books, indifferent books, bad books about 
Japan—quantities of them. This new book by Col. Maus is 
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hard to classify. It is not a good book, although it bears evi- 
dence of industry and contains a large amount of information. 
To give it an air of vivacity, the author passes as a “Mr. 
Rhodes,” and he introduces a “Judge,” a “Major,” and a hired 
guide, whom he dubs “Professor.” This mechanism is in- 
tolerably stupid. The “Major” reels off yards of guide-book 
stuff whenever the button is touched, which is pretty often. 
His style is that of a dime museum lecturer, and the flow is 
undammable after it is once turned on. The twaddle in the 
first eight chapters about the Philippines would be amusing 
were it not irritating. “Mr. Rhodes” made a journey in three 
months, which covered the Philippines, Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, and China. We are to have two volumes as the result, 
of which this is the first. These books are intended, so the 
publishers tell us, to serve as practical “guides.” “Mr. 
Rhodes” himself made the most ordinary of tourist trips, saw 
little or nothing off the common line of travel. But the 
“Major” quotes abundantly of what he did see and of what 
he did not see. Real travelers will prefer to get the matter 
direct from Chamberlain, who knows what he is talking about. 
To turn from “Mr. Rhodes” to Col. Maus, he claims that he 
made his journey under orders and seems charged with mak- 
ing delicate investigations. He indulges, of course, in various 
covert references to Japan and her policies; that is the fashion 
just now. Some of these appear a little raw to emanate from 
one on a government mission. Occasionally “Mr. Rhodes” 
makes some statements of his own about things Japanese. 
Those will usually amuse. Thus, in speaking of jinricksha 
men, he says: “Over good roads they are able to make ten 
miles an hour with ease.” Twice he informs us that Japanese 
railroads “are patterned after the American system.” He had 
better stick by the Major, whose quotations are usually ac- 
curate. But what is the use of taking Col. Maus seriously? 
We would not do so, except that the author and publishers ap- 
pear to do so. There are parts of the book which remind us 
of the funniest parts of “Innocents Abroad,” but Col. Maus 
does not appear to mean to be funny. How is this? He is 
speaking of the stream at Nikko. He says: “It continues its 
wild course, skurrying, flurrying and hurrying, forcing, toss- 
ing and crossing, soaring, pouring and roaring, grumbling, 
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mumbling and tumbling, ringing, jingling and singing an In- 
dian love song of the ancient Aino.” 


Sontoku and Eno.—The family temple of the lord of the 
district was served by a chief priest named Eno. This priest 
was much concerned at the condition of the place, and he tried 
his best to improve it, inviting immigrants from other parts 
to come and open up wild land, and providing them with 
money of his own to enable them todo so. * * * Just at 
this time he heard of Sontoku and his success at Sakuramachi, 
so, after taking counsel with an officer of his lord’s, named 
Sugaya, he went on foot to Sakuramachi to see Sontoku. The 
latter, however, refused to see him and sent this message: 
“Buddhist priests should attend to their own affairs. I must 
attend to mine, and have not time to spare to talk with a 
priest. Go home at once.” 

Eno begged Sontoku to take pity on him and instruct him, 
as he could not bear to go back and watch his people starve 
without knowing how to help them. When Sontoku refused 
to listen to him, the priest said he would not go away, but 
would stay there and starve himself, rather than to go back 
and see his people in such distress. 

For two days Eno sat on the ground in front of the gate, 
in his priest’s robes, eating nothing. Then Sontoku sent for 
him and, on his being admitted, said to him in a loud voice: 
“Priest, why do you disturb me at my work? And what sense 
is there in saying you will die? Do you not know the busi- 


ness of a priest? Is it a priest’s work to open wild land and 
to save the people from starvation?” 

Eno replied: “It is the will of Buddha to save the people, 
and it is a priest’s work to do the will of Buddha.” 

But Sontoku answered: “Each person has his special mis- 
sion, and it is for the lord of the district to look after the ma- 
terial needs of the people. In trying to open up the wild lands 
and in saving the populace you are doing the work which your 
lord ought to do. Your duty is to attend to spiritual matters; 
to pray for the welfare of the people and the peace of your 
lord. You have neglected your own duty and are trying to do 
another man’s. You ought to teach your lord to do his duty, 
and pray to Bud. yourself. And now, if you wish to starve, 
do so in your own temple and not in front of my gate.” 
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Having spoken thus, in a voice of thunder, Sontoku abruptly 
left the room, and the priest, much distressed in mind, left 
Sakuramachi. 

A Peasant Sage of Japan: p. 121. 


From the Hyaku-nin-isshiu. 


I started off along the shore, 
The sea-shore at Tago, 
And saw the white and glistening peak 
Of Fuji all aglow 
Through falling flakes of snow. 
—Akahito Yamabe: circa 700 A. D. 


The stranger who has travelled far, 
The friend with welcome smile, 
All sorts of men who come and go 
Meet at this mountain stile, 
They meet and rest awhile. 
—Semi Maro, circa 900 A. D. 


Surely the morning moon, I thought, 
Has bathed the hill in light; 
But, no; I see it is the snow 
That, falling in the night, 
Has made Yoshino white. 
—Korenori Saka-no-uye, 10th Century. 


The village of my youth is gone, 
New faces meet my gaze; 
But still the blossoms at thy gate, 
Whose perfume scents the ways, 
Recall my childhood’s days. 
—Tsura-yuki Kino. 10th Century. 


This lovely morn the dewdrops flash 
Like diamonds on the grass— 
A blaze of sparkling jewels! But 
The autumn wind, alas! 
Scatters them as I pass. 
—Asayasu Bunya. 10th Century. 
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Our courtship, that we tried to hide, 
Misleading is to none; 
And yet how could the neighbours guess, 
That I had yet begun 
To fancy any one? 
—Tadami Nibu. 949 A. D. 


The Japan Society of New York.—Through the month of 
March the Japan Society of New York conducted an inter- 
esting exhibition of Japanese gardening and flower arrange- 
ment. The exhibition was arranged in the Hotel Astor, and 
daily lectures were given by ladies (both Japanese and 
foreign) competent to discuss the subjects. Members re- 
ceived free cards of admission; outsiders purchased tickets. 
The affair was successfully carried through and aroused 
considerable interest. 


The Friend Peace Scholarships.—In February, 1911, a cir- 
cular printed in Tokyo announced a gift of three thousand 
dollars for peace scholarships in the Mid-Pacific Institute of 
Honolulu. The gift was made by Mr. Theodore Richards, 
manager of The Friend, a paper established in Honolulu in 
1843. The invitation was issued to Japanese young men to 
write competitive essays upon the subject, “Friendly Rela- 
tions between Japan and America and How They May Be 
Maintained.” Twenty-five essays were the response to this 
invitation, and out of the twenty-five writers five were ap- 
pointed to the scholarships. The young men are given four 
years’ instruction, board and clothing, books and incidentals, 
and expenses of travel in coming and returning. They have 
now just finished their first year. The Mid-Pacific Institute 
is an actually international school. Ten races were repre- 
sented among its three hundred students in 1911. Instruc- 
tion is offered by it in three Oriental languages. “Its appeal 
is to the Territory, to Asia, to the World.” It unites, under 
one present management, four originally independent schools 
—Kawaiahao Seminary (for Hawaiian girls and women), 
Mills Institute (for Oriental youth), Japanese Christian 
Boarding School, and Methodist Korean Mission School. 
The Institute has a group of new buildings, especially con- 
structed for its work, upon an ample campus. 


Cologne Museum of East-Asiatic Art—Cologne, Germany, 
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is becoming a notable museum centre. The latest addition 
to its museum system is The Museum of East-Asiatic Art, 
the corner-stone of which was laid January 24, 1911. The 
fine building is now ready for the installation of collections, 
and the museum will be opened to the public in May, 1913. 
It is said to be first European museum devoted to its sub- 
ject, and is due to a co-operation between Prof. Adolf Fischer 
and the City of Cologne. The city provides building and 
care, Prof. Fischer contributes his notable collections of 
East-Asiatic art, representing many years of diligent study 
and personal investigation in the Orient. During the past 
year Prof. Fischer was in Korea in behalf of the Museum. 
The plan of the Museum includes representation in a series 
of suitable halls, not only of the masterpieces of Oriental 
art, but also of series illustrating its historical development. 
Prof. Fischer feels that Oriental art at its highest is in no- 
wise inferior to our own. He also feels that Oriental art is 
a field which legitimately deserves independent museum 
presentation outside of and beyond what would be appropri- 
ately found in an ethnographic museum. 


Tailed Headhunters of Nigeria. A. J N. Tremearne. 
Philadelphia: 1912. J. B. Lippincott Co. 8°, pp. xvi. 
17-342. Price $3.50 net. 


Major Tremearne has served seven years in Nigeria. He 
has had a training in anthropology at Cambridge University, 
and has been especially interested in the languages of the 
districts within which he has lived and worked. He has 
written regarding the Haussa language, and is author of 
A West African Note Book, The Niger and the West Sudan, 
Fables and Fairy Tales, etc. His new book is chiefly a nar- 
rative of the life and experiences of an officer in West Afri- 
can service, but it also contains considerable new informa- 
tion regarding some little known tribes. He himself says 
that one of its aims is “to show how much the uncivilized 
natives of Northern Nigeria resemble some other aboriginal 
races, possibly even our own remote ancestors.” His com- 
’ parison is too shallow and limited to have serious value, and 
really detracts from the book as a contribution to ethnog- 
raphy. His headhunters are the Kagoro, Attaka, Moroa, 
Katab, Kajji and Jaba tribes, who live in the south half of 
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Northern Nigeria. The expression, “tailed headhunters,” is 
misleading. The tails are artificial, and those who wear 
them are women, while the headhunters are men. The tail 
marks the married woman. Tremearne says: “Instead of 
the girdle, married women wear a tail behind, which has 
various names according to whether it is decorated or not, 
but is in its most primitive form called kunnok, and this is 
in shape something like a mushroom, some being long and 
thin and others short and stumpy. It is made of a palm 
fibre, very tightly drawn together and bound with a string, 
and except in the southern Kagoro towns, there is a wider 
wheel-shaped end, plaited like basket-work, the whole being 
left quite plain, or colored red with earth, to match the 
wearer's body. The next step in ornamentation, in some 
parts, is a row or two of beads around the edge of the 
“wheel,” and brass wire may be bound around the “stalk” 
or “axle” of the kunnok, or it may be covered with sheet 
brass. Finally, the under surface of the “wheel” may be 
decorated with colored glass beads in a more or less regular 
pattern, and the two strings binding the tail to the waist 
may be thus adorned also. * * * In Tuku and Tuku 
Tozo, the tail resembles a cow-bell more than a mushroom, 
there being no axle or wheel, and there is but little decora- 
tion with beads and none with brass. * * * I was told 
that a tiny iron bell was sometimes worn above the tail 
* * *” As to the headhunting, it occurs among most of 
the tribes named. Tremearne’s comparisons are here worse 
than useless and serve only to confuse. Skulls seem to be 
trophies of valor; raids are made to secure heads, and such 
are said amongst some tribes to be “a religious business, 
the warriors being excluded from intercourse with the 
women and compelled to live apart; the treatment of the 
heads differs with tribes—the Kagoro boil it, the Kiwai 
singe it, remove the flesh, wash it and hang it up on the 
main post of the house; it is sometimes asserted that the 
soul of the dead man serves the owner who guards the 
head.” Among other interesting matter presented by Major 
Tremearne is a discussion of dancing, and especially of bori 
dancing, in which curious simulation of various forms of in- 
sanity occurs. While in this discussion the author seems to 
quote largely from other authors, most of which he says 
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will be new to the reader. It is extraordinary that any people 
in the stage of culture of these Nigerians should recognize 
twenty-one different forms of hallucinations. The origin of 
this dancing is referred by Dr. Alexander (whom Tremearne 
quotes) to the Haussa States, at a time previous to the in- 
troduction of Islam. Not the least interesting feature of 
Tremearne’s book is the naively British way of looking at 
native rights and duties and English rights and duties. 


Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara. A. H. 
W. Haywood. Philadelphia: 1912. J. B. Lippincott Co. 8°, 
pp. xvii. 18-349. Price $3.50 net. 


Captain Haywood was no stranger to Africa, having seen 
service on the West Coast. The journey which he describes 
in Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara was 
undertaken by one who appreciated its hardships and diffi- 
culties and made careful arrangements to meet them. Be- 
ginning at Freetown, Sierra Leone, Captain Haywood took 
the little railroad line to its terminus, at the Liberian border, 
and then proceeded across country on foot to the very head 
of the Niger River. This great stream was followed down, 
usually in some form of water-craft, more than twelve hun- 
dred miles, to mysterious Timbuctu. The city, which for so 
long was the subject of popular romance and the goal of 
famous and ill-fated expeditions, is now no mystery, and 
can be easily reached by modern, convenient methods of 
travel. It is a city of no particular interest in itself, and 
proves commonplace and unattractive when actually seen. 
For Haywood, it was only a point in a journey, the real 
interest of which lay beyond. Soon leaving the Niger, our 
author struck out on camel-back across the Great Sahara, 
and the actual importance of his journey is found in this un- 
usual and difficult enterprise. This long journey, not with- 
out hardship and danger, ended in Algiers, where railroad 
was reached, and the traveler emerged again into the com- 
mon and every-day world. His entire journey required six 
months and two days of practically continuous travel. He 
traveled 3,758 miles across Africa, 1,560 of which was 
through the Sahara. This part of the trip required seventy- 
five days for its accomplishment. Captain Haywood is fond 
of hunting, and he killed many animals and brought home 
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various prized trophies of his skill. But his book is no mere 
narrative of hunting exploits, and the reader is spared the 
tiresome details of his killings and the shocking accounts of 
suffering inflicted upon harmless animals, which to-day form 
the staple of some books of African travel. Capt. Haywood 
gives us a fair idea of the country through which he passed 
and some notion of the peoples with whom he met. He 
leaves a vivid impression of the development of a great 
African empire by the French, whom he seems to consider 
wise colonizers and administrators; there is not, in the 
course of his book, a word of unjust or harsh criticism and 
there is much of generous recognition. The book makes no 
claim to be a great addition to geographical knowledge, but 
it is a well-written, straightforward, intensely interesting 
narrative of an unusual journey, and is far and away beyond 
most recent travel books. It is illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author. 


Where Animals Talk. Robert H. Nassau. Boston: 1912. 
Richard G. Badger. 16°, pp. 250. Price $1.50 net. 


A new volume of West African folk-tales. The collection 
is made from three tribes—Mpongwe, Benga and Fang. 
Dr. Nassau’s previous work, Fetichism in West Africa, was 
one of the most significant contributions to our knowledge 
of African life and thought. Where Animals Talk is a 
worthy companion to it, and is one of the best of the many 
collections of African folk-tales. Dr. Nassau has been in 
connection with these tribes for more than forty years; he 
knows their languages; he has their confidence. He col- 
lected these stories in the words in which they were told; 
he is his own translator, and in putting them into English 
his aim is to keep the exact thought so far as may be the 
precise forms of expression of the originals. No effort is 
made to establish comparisons with stories from other peo- 
ples, nor to make any deductions. The stories are given 
simply as they are—the reader may do with them what he 
pleases. He may read to be amused, to learn native thought, 
to make comparisons. There is no effort on Dr. Nassau’s 
part to supply exhaustive or learned annotation. Preceding 
each story is a list of the persons figuring in it, which is 
convenient, as the actors are usually named with native 
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words in the story; there is also a brief prefatory note upon 
each story, containing a few words of explanation or refer- 
ence. The stories are animal stories of the usual, pretty 
well known type. The tortoise and, next to him, the gazelle 
(probably always the real source of the “rabbit” in many 
stories from Africa), are the canny creatures, though in Dr. 
Nassau’s collection they are, on the whole, less cunning than 
we expect. We heartily commend the book to general read- 
ers as well as to serious students of folk-lore. 


Africa of To-day. Joseph King Goodrich. Chicago: 1912. 
A. C. McClurg and Co. 16°, pp. xvii 315. Price $1.50 net. 


Interest in the dark continent is perennial, but at the 
present moment seems greater than usual. Books upon 
Africa, in all languages, are constantly appearing, those in 
English are mostly English books. Among them there is 
room for a handy manual, which shall descriptively cover 
the whole field. A. C. McClurg and Co. have lately pub- 
lished such a manual, by Joseph King Goodrich, under the 
title of Africa of To-day. That author’s The Coming China 
was recently reviewed in this department; his African book 
is a distinct improvement upon that in style and clearness. 
We infer from his statements that the author has traveled 
somewhat in Africa, but his book is, as was to be expected, 
is given to history or explorations, the treatment of both 
being intentionally reduced to the briefest possible space. 
The aim is to give a clear and fairly evenly developed picture 
of the conditions in every part of Africa at the present time 
—materially, economically, politically. Important events 
have recently occurred there, important events will occur 
there in the near future. Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, are prob- 
lems of world politics; Liberia ought to interest us—will 
do so more; the contending interests of England, France and 
Germany, in Africa must lead to important happenings; the 
Cape to Cairo railroad is the most spectacular and best ad- 
vertised of the great enterprises of Africa, but it is by no 
means the only one. Goodrich’s book is timely and will 
serve a useful purpose in supplying a foundation for proper 
comprehension of events. 


The Opening Up of Africa. Harry H. Johnston. New 
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York: 1911. Henry Holt and Co. 16°, pp. 256. Price 50 
cents. 


In a new book, a number in The Home University Library, 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, well known both as a writer and an 
administrator, outlines the contact of outside nations with 
Africa, and indicates what each one has contributed to the 
development and advancement of the continent. The scope 
of the book is much the same as that of the same author’s 
Colonization of Africa, but the style is simpler, the treatment 
less detailed, the price lower. On the whole, it is not so 
good a book. It is marred by carelessness and needless 
errors. Its matter is interesting and many readers will find 
the book useful. 


Geological and Archzological Notes on Orangia. J. P. 
Johnson. London: 1910. Longmans, Green and Co. 8°, pp. 
ii. 102. Price 10 shillings. 


Mr. Johnson has already made a notable contribution to 
our science in his Stone Implements of South Africa, pub- 
lished by the same house, and which has gone into a second, 
revised and enlarged, edition. The book before us contains 
notes upon the geology and archeology of Orangia. The 
geological portion contains theoretical and practical infor- 
mation regarding diamonds and diamond mines and sugges- 
tions as to the origin of “pans,” a curious physiographic 
feature of that region. More to our purpose are the achzo- 
logical notes which deal with two series of facts—stone im- 
plements and rock face designs. Johnson recognizes two 
groups of stone implements, to which he gives the names 
acheulic and solutric; he considers the former, as a whole, 
the older. Students need not be told that the names are 
derived from the terminology of French archzologists as ap- 
plied to European facts; but they might question the ad- 
vantage of replacing the an ending, as commonly used in 
English, by ic. The use of these terms, anyway, for ob- 
jects of uncertain and doubtful age, with no definite geologi- 
_cal relation, is open to objection. So, too, is the introduc- 
tion of the new term amygdalith— a term entirely undesir- 
able, if it is to be used for objects which are not always 
almond-shaped, as appears to be Mr. Johnson’s intention. 
Stone implements are common in Orangia, and present con- 
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siderable range in form, size and material. Within the area 
considered there are many art designs on rock surfaces. 
Johnson appears to recognize three forms of petroglyphs— 
pecked, scratched and engraved; the engraved seem to be 
more carefully done than the scratched. The petroglyphs 
are mostly such as are common through the Bushman area. 
Johnson also describes and illustrates a number of very curi- 
ous petrographs, some of the designs of which are strangely 
conventionalized and give rise to a variety of questions. Mr. 
Johnson is a member of a commission for the preservation 
of these interesting rock face designs. 


Travaux Scientifiques de la Mission Cottes au Sud- 
Cameroun. (1905-1908). Anthropologie — Ethnographie — 
Linguistique. Dr. Poutrin. Paris: 1911. Ernest Leroux. 
8°, pp. 101. 


Dr. Gravot accompanied the Cottes Mission to South- 
Kamerun in 1905 to 1908, as physician. He made physical 
observations upon the natives, gathered fifteen vocabularies, 
and brought back some ethnographic collections. All this 
material has been studied and set in order by Dr. Poutrin, 
of the Natural History Museum at Paris, and is now printed 
in the form of a neat brochure. Dr. Poutrin’s report is full- 
est and most interesting in the direction of physical anthro- 


pology. 


My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. Douglas 
Rannie. Philadelphia: 1912. J. B. Lippincott Co. 8°, pp. 
314. Price $3.50 net. 


Douglas Rannie was for more than nine years a govern- 
ment agent for Queensland, and it is some of his adventures 
and experiences in that work which are presented in his 
book, My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. The 
islands of the South Seas have long been the subject of 
romance; every period of their known history has been full 
of fascination and of terror. The story of early travel and 
discovery among them, the story of missionary effort, the 
story of exploitation, the story of colonization—each of these 
has seemed to be almost an incredible tale. But there has 
never yet come from the Island World a more interesting, 
more dreadful, more bloody, yet truer, story than this nar- 
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rative of Douglas Rannie. Horrors have been perpetrated 
on Melanesians, Malaysians, Polynesians, by whites, anxious 
to secure laborers. The horrors of that trade in contract 
labor have been told again and again, but the appreciation 
of them has never fully come into general consciousness. 
To the credit of Queensland it should be said that she early 
made a stand against the cruelty and injustice of the sys- 
tem. Depending, as other regions, absolutely upon the con- 
tract labor of islanders for her own development, she threw 
all possible safeguards around the recruiting of such labor. 
Like others, she sent out her recruiting ships everywhere, 
seeking for men; unlike many others, she refused to “steal 
boys” and insisted upon the securing of willing workers on 
fair terms, with good treatment and with guaranteed return 
at the end of service. On her recruiting vessels there was 
always a government agent, who, in case of need, outranked 
the captain, and whose approval was necessary in the case 
of each recruit. Douglas Rannie was such a government 
agent, and it is his experience in recruiting and returning 
laborers which is here recounted. His voyages were usually 
to the islands of the New Hebrides group, sometimes to 
the Solomon Islands and New Caledonia. The populations 
of these groups are island blacks, true Melanesians, notable 
cannibals, and among the most interesting peoples on the 
globe. Mr. Rannie’s book makes no pretense of being a 
treatise on ethnographv, but it abounds in precise and im- 
portant items of ethnographic fact. Your reviewer is rarely 
unstinted in his praise; he rarelv comes upon a book which 
he can so heartily commend. Curiously enough, it was the 
report of the horrible killing of a faithful government agent 
by natives that led Rannie to go to Queensland and enter 
the Contract Labor Service. That was almost thirty vears 
ago, and there have been great changes in the Island World 
since then. But it will be strange if this startling and inter- 
esting story does not lead some young men to cast their lot 
in that old region of romance. The charm remains, and 
there is still novelty and interest, danger and excitement in 
Melanesia for anyone who goes there bent on any line of 
legitimate occupation. 


Timbuctu.—On ascending a slight rise in the road, Tim- 
buctu, the Mysterious City, suddenly comes into view. As 
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I saw it, the scene spread out before me was a strange one. 
In a slight depression was the town itself, a conglomeration 
of sandy, brown buildings, with flat roofs, while here and 
there a minaret obtruded its pointed head. Most prominent 
of all were three mosques, one at the east, another at the 
centre, and the third at the west of the town. At the ex- 
treme western corner were three solitary palm trees, behind 
which the sun was dying, and as its last rays caught the 
sombre-hued houses they were lit up and stood out more 
clearly from the surrounding desert which they so closely 
resembled. There was something rather fascinating about 
this quaint desert city, so solemn and subdued did it appear 
to be. But, on the whole, my feelings were those of disap- 
pointment, for I had pictured a far more imposing-looking 
place. I had pictured to myself a town of fine Moorish build- 
ings, minaretted palaces, and the bright appearance of an 
Oriental city. It had seemed to me that the influence of the 
Moorish occupation must be strongly impressed on Tim- 
buctu, but this is not so to any marked extent. In point of 
fact, except for the three mosques, the general appearance 
of the town was very much like many others I had seen on 
my journey through Western Soudan—anyhow, in the dis- 
tance. The desert surrounds her on all sides. The Niger is 
no longer a feature of the scenery; all her water is obtained 
from wells. * * Some of the wells are very deep, going 
down as much as seventy metres. The water is very good, 
however, and is seldom filtered. 


Haywood: Through Timbuctu and across the Great 
Sahara. 


The Sahara by Moonlight—When marching by moonlight 
the scene was indescribably beautiful. The white sand of 
the “oueds” in which we were walking was lit up to look 
like a white sheet by the brilliant moonbeams; on all sides 
of us was this dazzling sheen spread over the surface of the 
ground, while in the distance one might have fancied there 
were the waters of a lake, so silvery crystal did the sand 
appear. The rocky hills on the east and west caught the 
glint of the moon’s rays, standing out sharply defined against 
the deep blue of the starlit sky. The jagged peaks, which 
were perhaps succeeded by a rugged ridge, running thus for 
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miles into the far-off horizon, looked for all the world like 
the towers and crenellated battlements of some ancient for- 
tress. The grandeur of the sight filled me with a sense of 
awe, and how many times did I not deplore my inability to 
sketch. I used to enjoy walking on these moonlight nights, 
gazing at this beautiful scene as we wended our way in 
silence through the desert—the stillness being unbroken even 
by the noise of a camel’s footfall on that sandy surface. On 
such a night the Sahara loses half its terrors. The arid na- 
ture of the landscape is concealed under the cloak of night, 
and softened by the gentle rays of the moon. 


Haywood: Timbuctu, etc. 


Sandstorms on the Desert. These sandstorms were really 
the most horrible feature of that dreaded waterless desert. 
The storm would begin with little warning. All of a sudden 
in the distance there would appear a dense grayish yellow 
cloud, whirling rapidly toward us from the distant horizon. 
This was preceded by an intensely hot wind, resembling some- 
what the hot-air blasts from a furnace when the doors are 
opened. This hot wind carried with it countless scattered 
particles of sand, the scouts as it were, of the storm which 
was following and sent on to find out what human beings 
or animals were there to become the object of its attack. 
This preliminary wind, with its accompanying sand, was 
a mere bagatelle. The real trial was to follow. Close on 
its heels came the sandstorm—a whirling, densely packed 
bank of sand, hurrying forward at a headlong pace, blinding 
and overpowering everything with which it came in contact. 
Before one of these terrible storms it is impossible to stand 
up without the danger of being overcome. The only plan is to 
fall on the ground and cover up your face, lying there until 
the storm is past. The camels instinctively do the same. 
They know, even quicker than a man, when a sandstorm is 
coming, and prostrate themselves before it arrives. These 
sandstorms are awful things, to which even the most ex- 
perienced and philosophical Arabs never get used. Instead 
of cooling the air they seem to make it hotter. The heat 
when a sandstorm is about is remarkably oppressive. Just 
before and after a storm of this description the sun is seen 
through a haze, reminding the spectator of the appearance 
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it has in London on a foggy day. Of course, while the storm 
is raging no sun is to be seen. Indeed the air is so thick 
with sand that it is impossible to see more than a few yards. 
Moreover, the person who raises his head when a really bad 
storm is raging is foolhardy in the extreme. Besides mak- 
ing one’s eyes very sore and mouth very parched in spite 
of every precaution, I found that it made my nose bleed, so 
great was the irritation caused by the gritty particles of 
sand. It was rare to have a sandstorm at night. I recollect 
only one case and in that instance it was not very severe. 
These storms usually sprang up about 9 a. m., and raged 
discontinuously until 5 or 6 p. m. 

Haywood : Timbuctu, etc. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Archaeological Exploration of Lower California. 


The largest area of unexplored land in North America 
is Lower California. We know something of its climate, 
its flora and fauna, its physiography and its mineral re- 
sources. But our knowledge along all these lines is very 
meagre. Lower California is still virgin soil for all scientists. 

What is the value of theorizing in re the prehistoric in- 
habitants of North America until every nook and corner of 
our vast country has been explored? If we form a fine-spun 
theory to-day, the explorations of to-morrow may relegate it 
all to the realms of exploded dreams. Here we have an area 
of 58,000 square miles, upon the greater percentage of which 
white man has never set foot. Yet this vast area ought to 
‘be explored. Mexico is fertile with civilizations and ruins 
that date contemporaneously with the Pyramids. This we 
know. Lower California is separated from the mainland by 
a great gulf, in many respects difficult to cross. 


At present the land is sparsely settled, absolutely unex- 
plored except upon the seacoast and the gulf, entirely un- 
known. It is true that several explorers have traversed the 
peninsula, but their purposes were divergent; some went 
prospecting, some to hunt the game of the country, and 
some to study the agricultural possibilities, but none for 
genuinely scientific purposes. The agriculturist found 
drought periods extending over five years, during which time 
it never rained a drop, yet in the rainy season the verdure 
was luxuriant. The prospector found silver mines, but poor 
and refractory; the hunter found extensive deserts, moun- 
tain ranges and boundless cacti forests, animals that never 
drank water and could not be taught to do so. Valleys were 
also found where agriculture can be and is carried on suc- 
cessfully. What has the archeologist found? Nothing. He 
has never been there. 


The land in prehistoric times was inhabited; it was, at 
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least, in the earliest Spanish times in America, and, as usual, 
the priest was first to brave danger and penetrate the path- 
less desert and mountain range. 

With this array of facts before us, is it possible that Lower 
California is without its archeological value. Like the mesa 
of the Southwest, the climate would aid in the preservation 
of all structures that may be on the peninsula; the vegeta- 
tion will not have destroyed them as in Mexico and Yucatan. 
It may be the Egypt of America. Who can tell? To say 
the least, it seems to us that it is worth the effort to try to 
find out what this peninsula holds for the archzologist. 

For the purpose of exploring this great area, the American 
Antiquarian proposes organizing an expedition. The per- 
sonae will consist of an archezologist, geologist, ethnologist, 
botanist, and naturalist. 

To carry out this plan it is necessary for The Journal to 
call for financial aid. All persons and institutes interested 
are invited to contribute. 

The members of the expedition have not yet been deter- 
mined upon, but the greatest living authority upon each of 
the above named subjects will be invited to become mem- 
bers. 

The cost of the expedition has been estimated at $10,000.00, 
but the resultant data from such an expedition will be, at 
least, material addition to our scientific knowledge. 

All correspondence regarding the matter cheerfully an- 
swered. Let us have your subscription at once. 


Lower California Scientific Expedition. 

Under the auspices of the American Antiquarian and Ori- 
ental Journal. (Archzological, ethnological, geological, bo- 
tanical, and natural history.) 


ES A IONS. oo. cec ste se weveds ccesebess Dollars 
to the general fund of the Lower California Scientific Ex- 


pedition. 
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Recent Discoveries of the Egyptian Research Account 

Three important sites have received the attention of the 
Egyptian Research Account during the last winter and 
spring. Each site is distinctly representative in character: 
Tarkhan is pre-dynastic, representing a period dating from 
6,000 years ago; Heliopolis is not merely Biblical because 
Moses was educated there in all the wisdom of Egypt, but 
of historic value—how far back we are yet to learn; and 
Memphis is a vast depositary of monumental art and royal 
and religious history. Professor Petrie had as lieutenants 
and assistants Messrs. Mackay, Wainwright, Elverson and 
Engleback, and, not least, Mrs. Petrie, of great skill in 
making the drawings. 

Thirty-five miles south of Cairo an extensive cemetery was 
found, which proved to belong to an age dating from the 
earliest historic period down to the Pyramid-building time. 
To show how exactly the investigations by Petrie are car- 
ried on, some 600 burials have been recorded at Tarkhan. 
He tells us that “this cemetery will be one of the standard 
sources for our knowledge of the early historic civilization.” 
As it is the earliest site of so early a period yet found, so far 
north, it throws much light upon data which Petrie obtained 
in his discoveries at the royal tombs and temple of Abydos. 
The date at Tarkhan was disclosed by a tomb with pottery 
of pre-Mena times and a large tomb with pottery of Narmer. 
Petrie concludes that the great size of the cemetery indi- 
cates a chief town at the site, and remarks that “it was prob- 
ably started at the northern capital before Memphis,” and so 
it gradually declined under the early Pyramid kings. He 
tound a few tombs of the VI, XI and XII dynasties, and 
the place seems to have been deserted till the XXIII dynasty. 

The particulars are very interesting. The remarkable 
preservation of the woodwork and clothing, even that of 
pre-dynastic times, is a special feature, the wooden coffins 
of acacia and shittim wood are strong enough in many in- 
stances for a modern burial; the earliest linen is fresh and 
firm; a few sheets of the XI dynasty (Petrie says) were 
as “white and sweet as if they had just come from the loom.” 
The beams and poles of the tomb-roofs were sometimes in 
their place just as the carpenter originally put them up. The 
dwellings of that early age have perished, but some pieces 
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of houses were found made over in the construction of cof- 
fins. These pieces confirm what Petrie has already shown 
of the panelled or recessed decoration in buildings of the 
earliest date. The pieces overlap, which suggests to me the 
evolution of the shingle. Ingeniously, too, the planks allow 
for shrinking by having tie-holes for lashing them together 
closer or looser, as needed. Petrie’s conclusion is: “We 
have thus preserved to us the examples of those wooden 
forms which were so generally copied in the early architec- 
tural decoration.” 


Another form of coffin is of basket-work, reeds and withies 
being generally used. One had the small leaf buds ot the 
withies and was altogether so perfect that it was reserved 
as a unique object for the Cairo museum. Much other 
basket-work and matting were found. Firm wooden trays 
for domestic service and of large size for biers turned up. 
Bed frames in perfect preservation, sometimes with the mat- 
tress of rush and plaited fibre, and the bedsteads are still 
capable of supporting the human weight. Such a discovery 
as these bed frames is uniquely valuable when we consider 
that no such furniture has been found in the royal tombs 
themselves, or in any other cemeteries of so early a period. 

Much pottery and about 300 alabaster vases and dishes 
were recovered. The oldest known figure of Phtah was cut 
on one of the bowls, and will be a museum prize! A zebra 
drawn upon a jar, four sealings of King Narmer, a big ivory 
spoon with rows of animals upon it, another with a wavy 
serpent handle, a great seal (one of the four) of the Fayum 
with the shrine and sacred crocodile—illustrate the artistic 
capabilities of from 5,500 to over 6,000 years ago. An in- 
teresting proof that the sacred beetle was then venerated is 
seen in a reliquary carved in the form of a beetle, with the 
lid kept in place by the string used for wearing the religious 
ornament. It seems as if the spades of Petrie in the old 
sites were fulfilling their mission of revealing how far back 
man was civilized before Memphis was built and Mena 
reigned. 

We pass to Memphis, where Petrie has worked four suc- 
cessive seasons after the Nile subsided sufficiently for ex- 
cavations. The chief trophy this season is another monster 
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sphinx of alabaster, in the immediate vicinity of the two 
colossi, and is the largest sphinx that had ever been trans- 
ported. Its face is as perfect as when carved, 3,200 to 3,300 
years ago; it weighs between 80 to 90 tons, and will be a 
‘ marked object to future tourists. A smaller sphinx in red 
granite was excavated near where the north gate of the Tem- 
ple of Phtah and Rameses II is standing, weighing nine tons, 
and will be sent to the museum in Copenhagen. A par- 
ticularly interesting object is in a lintel of Amen-em-hait III, 
inscribed to show that he built the north gate, which con- 
firms Herodotus, who states that this king erected this 
gate. This historian also correctly attributed the west- 
ern portico and the colossi to Rameses. The value of 
archezology in attesting history or correcting any of the 
historians needs no support in these columns. 


The work at the Heliopolis is preparatory to a heavy un- 
dertaking in the future. Yet this initial mapping, search- 
ing, digging accomplished much. Petrie says it is obvious 
that the city has been deserted since the Persian invasioa 
in 525 B. C. Heliopolis was the key to Memphis, barring 
the way of Persian or other invaders from the east, and 
was razed so as not to hinder access to Memphis. The 
temple enclosure is found to have been three-quarters of 
a mile long, and it was surrounded by two massive walls 
built in the X VIX dynasty—perhaps by the aid of the Israel- 
ites at that time in bondage. In the northwest corner stood 
a strong fort of bricks, and an eastern fortress was found 
of the Hyksos type, resembling in form and other charac- 
teristics the Hyksos fortress discovered in 1906 by Petrie 
at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh (“the Mound of the Jew”). No Egyp- 
tian would have made such an earthwork, and Petrie thinks 
the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, made the place a headquar- 
ters—perhaps, at first, their chief headquarters—and built 
this eastern fortress. Near the one now standing obelisk 
(sister of the one in London and the one in Central Park, 
all erected by Thothmes III,) a field was dug over to the 
native sand, with the results that a badly shattered obelisk 
appeared erected by Thothmes and engraved with car- 
touches of Rameses II. 

It is of the utmost importance that a thorough scientific 
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excavation of this famous site be at last made and by a 
master in the art. Support should be forthcoming from in- 
stitutions of learning and educated people of means. Econ- 
omy and skill characterize the “Research” explorations. 
The results appear annually in well illustrated volumes, to 
which attention is directed elsewhere in The American An- 


tiquarian. 
—Rev. W. C. Winslow. 
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At the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, Egypt was well represented in the Archaeological 
Section, of which Prof. G. Elliott-Smith, F. R. S., was Presi- 
dent. The Professor’s name is one familiar to our readers, 
and his work in examining the bodies of ancient Egyptians, 
from the standpoint of modern surgical and medical science, 
has greatly increased our knowledge of the lives and habits 
of the inhabitants of this country in the days of the Pharaohs. 
His success also as a teacher at Kair-el-Aini Medical School 
will be long remembered. 

Unfortunately, illness prevented the attendance of Mr. 
Quibell at Dundee, whose very interesting communication 
on the discoveries of the II. dynasty at Sakhara was read 
by the President. 

Mr. R. Mond spoke of the application of color-photography 
to the work of recording the paintings in the tombs and 
temples of Upper Egypt; and Mr. H. S. Welcome described 
his explorations in the Sudan. 

Reference was also made by Professor Elliott-Smith to 
the discovery made by Professor Junker of prehistoric burials 
at Tura, the furthest known limit northwards in Egypt of 
traces of these early peoples. 

Several other visitors to the Dundee meeting, all of them 
known in Egypt, told of their various researches here, among 
them being Dr. Wood Jones, Prof. Petrie, and Prot. New- 
bery. Great regret was felt that neither Dr. Reisner nor 
Mr. C. M. Firth could attend. The approaching ceremony 
of the inauguration of the completed Dam at Aswan puts 
an end to the admirable work of these two well-known ex- 
cavators and their colleagues—the work, that is to say, of 
saving the antiquities of Lower Nubia before the water is 
raised during the approaching Autumn months. Dr. Reis- 
ner’s remarkable work and. discoveries at the Giza Pyramids 
were described by the President, the latter part of this lec- 
ture was delivered by Mr. F. F. Ogilvie, the well-known 
artist, who had lent his admirable colored lantern slides to 
illustrate the subject. Mr. C. M. Firth was to have described 
the recent Archaeological Survey of Nubia and the effects of 
the water (in the completed reservoir above Aswan) upon 
Philae and its neighborhood; but, in his absence, Mr. F. F. 
Ogilvie was asked to do so. This artist’s long residence in 
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Egypt and knowledge of Philae rendered him an admirable 
exponent of the matter. 

Some very attractive views in color (taken direct from 
Mr. Ogilvie’s pictures) were shown by the lantern, illus- 
trating the island and temples of Philae as they were years 
ago before the dam was made, and all the subsequent stages 
of the flooding of Lower Nubia and its antiquities. The final 
illustrations of this series were those done this past summer, 
when Philae was high and dry for the last time. Next May, 
when the waters fall again, the chief glories of the Philae 
temples will probably have departed and the famous painted 
capitals and roof of the Hypostyle Hall be spoiled. The 
raised water of the completed reservoir may not actually 
submerge these capitals, but the tendency to suck up water 
which is a characteristic feature of the sandstone of which 
they are made, will almost certainly effect the destruction 
of the paint, even if it does not cause even more serious 
damage to the pillars and roof. The danger in this last case 
is that the increased weight of the sandstone roof-beams, 
when saturated, may cause their fracture and downfall. 

This lecture by Mr. Ogilvie aroused great interest; many 
regrets were expressed that the welfare of Egypt’s popula- 
tion should have to be purchased at the cost of so much that 
is valuable not only from the point of view of history, but 
from that also of art and of education. Both Prof. Elliott- 
Smith and Mr. Ogilvie related how every effort has been 
made by the survey in Nubia (conducted first by Dr. Reisner 
and then by Mr. Firth) to save all the removable antiquities 
threatened by the rising water, and that these efforts have 
been entirely successful. It appears that ill-informed writers 
in the home papers have stated that the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of Nubia was carried out in a careless and superficial 
manner; we who know Egypt and who have, perhaps, better 
acquaintance with such matters, are aware that such state- 
ments are contrary to the facts, and that a work executed 
by men such as Dr. Reisner and Mr. Firth, in a province 
with which Mr. Weigall is associated, has certainly been 
carried out most completely and faithfully. 





Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has re- 
turned from West Africa. His trip was undertaken with 
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special reference to Liberia, and with a secondary interest in 
Morocco. The party left Chicago on June 15, sailing from 
New York on June 20 by the Uranium for Rotterdam. While 
waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July 2 to July 13, 
he made some study of the Dutch literature regarding Malay- 
sian riddles, a subject which has interested him since 1908, 
when he made a collection of Filipino riddles, which was 
later printed in a little book. He also investigated Dutch 
tobacconists’ rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
upon the Japanese rebus in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. From Rotterdam the party went to Tangier, 
Morocco, on the Ophir. Two weeks were spent there, after 
which a coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief stops 
being made at the ports of Casablanca, Mazagan, Zaffi and 
Mogador. The moment was historic for Morocco—the old 
empire being in its death throes. The delay of a week at 
Teneriffe, waiting for a steamer, was utilized in a study of 
relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by the Lucie Woerman took the travel- 
ers to their destination, Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, 
September, was given up to a trip into the interior, which 
Sir Harry Johnston says is the least known part of Africa. 
Though the heavy rains were on, a journey of about one 
hundred and fifty miles on foot was made through the Bassa 
country, up to the borders of the Mpesse district, the start 
being made from Grand Bassa. Interesting observations 
were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairly com- 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 350 pieces, was made. This 
collection is now at the Rauterstrauch-Joest ethnographic 
museum at Cologne, Germany. Returning to Monrovia, the 
month of October was spent there in an investigation of 
social, economic and political conditions of the Republic. 
Besides this investigation some side studies were made; 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the 
Frontier Force; palmar and plantar impressions were made 
from 100 subjects; visits were made to Krutown and Vei- 
town (native settlements on the edge of Monrovia) and to 
the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. Prof. 
Starr found the conditions of Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small book regarding its problems, 
which are serious and of great interest to Americans. Liberia 
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is a legitimate field for American influence. Leaving Mon- 

rovia on October 26, stops of several days were made at Free- 

town, Sierra Leone and Funchal, Madeira. Southampton was 

reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at New 

York was on November 26. Mr. Campbell Marvin accom- 

; panied Prof. Starr as photographer of the expedition. Be- 
sides ordinary photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of 
moving picture film was exposed—about equally divided be- 
tween Morocco, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 

The journey was cut short a month as Prof. Starr re- 
ceived word at Monrovia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, 
who has in many expeditions accompanied him as pho- 
tographer and assistant. Mr. Gonzales desired to accompany 

the present expedition, but it seemed wise for him not to 
7 do so as he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever. He was shot as he slept in his bed in the City of 
Mexico on the night of July 8. Prof. Starr now goes to 
Mexico to arrange the business affairs of his faithful and 
devoted helper. It is expected that he will return for the 
work of the Winter Quarter at the University, which begins 
on January 2. 
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Book Reviews 


L’Uomo secondo le origini, l’cantichita, le variazioni e la distribu- 
zione geografica. Sistema naturale di classificazione. G. Sergi 
Torino: 1911. Fratelli Bocca, 8° pp. xxvii, 421. 107 plates: 212 
text figures. 

It is a long time since so important a contribution to ethnology has 
appeared as Sergi’s—Man according to his origin, antiquity, variation 
and geographical distribution. Natural system of classification. No 
anthropologist who reads Italian can afford to be iznorant of the work 
Sergi is known to us in America by two works which have been 
translated into English—The Mediterranean Race and The Forms 
and Types of the Human Skull. He is one of the most independent 
and original writers in anthropology and while many do not dare 
follow him in his conclusions, no one can ignore him or his claims. 
He is always heard with respect no matter how bold and revolu- 
tionary his claims may be. In this new work, we find a thoughtful 
and well considered presentation of the whole subject of descriptive 
ethnology. It is based absolutely upon the usual method of 
zoology. Recognizing the value of much that anthropologists have 
done, Sergi has long contended that too much has been made of 
measurements and indices and that too little has been made of de- 
scriptive characters. The cranial index may be useful, but skulls of 
strikingly different type and form may have the same cranial index; 
to group them together, as is constantly done, on account of the 
identity of index, and to overlook their morphological differences, is 
to lose all the value of taxonomic procedure as employed in other 
biological sciences. Sergi bases his groupings and classifications 
upon differences in color, in hair, in form, in size, characters such as 
we would use in defining and fixing genera and species if we were 
dealing with birds or with ordinary mammals. In a series of intro- 
ductory chapters he discusses the conception of species from Lin- 
naeus to de Vries, crossing and hybridism, kinds of species, polygenisn 
and polyfiliation, and lays down the principles of his method and 
nomenclature. In a first part, he then studies human genera and 
species from the point of view of antiquity, using the term palaean- 
thropology in that connection. In three later parts, he presents the 
details of his classification. For Sergi man is not only not of one 
species, he is not of one genus. He recognizes five genera—palaen- 
thropus, archaecanthropus, notanthropus,, heoanthropus, hesperan- 
thropus. Palaeanthropus includes the ancient forms of the Old 
World, Archaeanthropus the ancient forms of the New World 
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(South America). Notanthropus, Heoanthropus and Hesperanthropus 
correspond somewhat definitely to Caucasic-Ethiopic, Mongolian and 
American races of other authors. The shock, which many will feel 
on finding so closely connected two such types as the Caucasic and 
Ethiopic — certainly for most students more widely separated from 
each other than either is from the Mongolian and the Ameri- 
can—will be somewhat mitigated by the fact that they belong 
to two different species under the much subdivided genus, Notan- 
thropus. Notanthropus eurafricanus includes what Keane, for in- 
stance, would group under Homo caucasicus, while Notanthropus 
afer would include the usually recognized members of Homo aethi- 
opicus. Sergi recognizes many varieties of some of his species, to 
each of which he gives a trinomial designation—thus Notanthropus 
eurafricanus is divided into at least a dozen varieties. Sometimes a 
quadrinomial designation or even a name in five terms is necessary 
in locating some especially obscure or aberrant population—thus, the 
Oceanic pygmies demand a name like Notanthropus pygmaeus dol- 
ichomorphus melanesiensis. The living American Indians, for the 
most part, form a single species, Hesperanthropus columbi, but there 
are a number of varieties indicated by names of geographical deriva- 
tion. The boldness and originality of Sergi’s opinions is at once evi- 
dent. There has for some time been a tendency toward the reas- 
sertion of polygenistic ideas, but it has been mild compared with the 
radical views here presented. L’Uomo is well illustrated. While the 
plate paper and in some cases the workmanship of the reproduc- 
tions leave something to be desired the care taken in the selection of 
the types and the evenness with which the different regions and 
groups are represented deserve praise. Sergi’s book takes its place 
among the most important and serious contributions to its field. 


(F. S.) 


Lezioni di Antropologia. Fabio Frassetta. Bologna. Nicola Zani- 
chelli. 8° vol. i (1909). pp. xi. 345. vol. ii. pt. 1. (1911). pp. xii. 353. 
Nothing more distinctly indicates the abiding and permanent in- 

terest in anthropology in Italy, than the almost simultaneous appear- 

ance of two works of the great importance of Sergi’s L’Uomo just men- 
tioned, and Frassetto’s Lezioni di Anthropologia. Students have long 
regretted that Topinard’s masterly Elements was growing old and that 
no satisfactory work covering the same ground appeared. Here at last 
we have a book that deserves to be placed next to Topinard on our 
shelves and which brings his ideas and methods, reformed and modi- 

Ged by the experience of a quarter of a century, down to the present. 

Volume one of Frassetto’s Lessons is devoted to the principles of 

morphology, the theory of evolution, the history of anthropology, 

the program, divisions, contents and methods of the science. The 
antiquity of man is then considered and the data therefor secured are 
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presented. The first part of the second volume is given up to method- 

ology and generalities and treats of the accumulation of anthropo- 

logical data and the mode of dealing withthem. The second part is 
to deal with the anthropology of the skeletal apparatus and will treat 
elaborately of instruments, measurements and laboratory procedure. 

The book is abundantly and instructively illustrated. An entire chap- 

ter is devoted to the presentation of Sergi’s attitude and views. In 

repeating our claim that Frassetto’s book is the only one yet pup- 
lished which is entitled to stand beside Topinard’s, we at once classify 

and judge it. (F. S.) 

The Thunderweapon. A study in comparative Archaeology. Chr. 
Blinkenberg, Cambridge: 1911. The University Press. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 16° pp. xii. 122. Price, $1.65 net. 
Every student knows that remarkable, widespread and consistent 

notions regarding stone axes and arrowheads exist among European 

peasants of many countries and the literature of archaeology abounds 
in statements upon the subject. In the little volume before us we 
have a large collection of information relative to the subject well 
presented and seriously considered. Blinkenberg’s agreement is de- 
veloped as follows: The fundamental fact is that such objects, and 
a series of others, are always thought of as having fallen from 
heaven, as being thunderweapons or bolts. Four propositions are 
made and supported: (1.) The idea has wide extension and appears 
to be an early element of human culture, which spread gradually 
from its original place of appearance. (2.) That ideas derived from 
it were already known in the bronze age in the civilized countries 
of the eastern end of the Mediterranean. (3.) The primitive na- 
ture of the idea denotes its issue from a conception of nature and 

religion which belongs to an early stage of development. (4) 

Implements of the stone age and their use offer an explanation of 

the origin of the belief. The thunderweapon locally becomes de- 

veloped into a distinct and characteristic form quite unlike the simple 
axe from which it derives. In the words of our author: “Briefly, 
then, the development was as follows: From the old Babylonian 
representation of the lightning, i. e. two or three zigzag lines represent- 
ing flames, a tripartite thunderweapon was envolved and was carried 
east and west from that ancient seat of civilization. Together with 
the axe (in Western Asia Minor the double-edged and toward the 
center of Asia the single-edged axe) it became a regular attri- 
bute of the Asiatic thunder gods. The extreme limits of its extension 
are India in the east and Greece in the west. The Indian trisula 
and the Greek triaina are both its descendants.” So far as the 

simple stone-axe development is concerned our author assumes a 

thought succession somewhat like this; lightning and thunder fall, 

split and tear—the stone axe, a cleaver, acts in the same way, it falls 
splits and tears—the stone axe becomes worshipped as a thunder 
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god and is later replaced by the metal axe with the same powers— 
the divine axe becomes the symbol or attribute of an anthropomor- 


phosed god, the weapon or bolt of a thunder god. In Mesopotamia 
the idea of heavenly fire, involved in lightning, was more significant 


than the idea of cleaving and the local development of a flame 
symbol took place. The suggestiveness and importance of Blinken- 
berg’s book are evident. That he had more to learn from America 


than he realizes—both from such populations as the Tlinget, where 
interesting ideas relating to the recently discarded stone tools exist, 


and various Mexican populations where the stone axe was respected— 
is certain. The weakest point in his book is the ignoring and under- 
statement of the phallic association of the thunder bolt, the lightning 
and the divine axe, an association which cannot be ignored in any final 
discussion. (F. S.) 

A Manual of Heraldry. Gale Pedrick. Philadelphia: (n. d.). J. B. 

Lippincott Co. 16° pp. ix. 291. Price, $1.75 net. 

The little book before us is not just what its name would lead 
vs to expect. It is not a systematic handbook presenting definitions 
of terms and a clear and orderly presentation of fundamental facts. 
If we were inclined to pun we would say it is a book of instances 
arranged after a somewhat individual and personal manner. Avoiding 
puns, however, we will say that Pedrick’s book is a series of interest- 
ing and lively essays about Heraldry, which can be read with profit 
even by the novice. The divisional titles will indicate the scope 
and nature of the essays: What is Heraldry?—Classic, Ancient and 
Historical Precursors of Armorial Bearings; First Notions of Her- 
aldry—Authorities of British Arms—Armorial Instances; of Classical, 
Ancient and Historical Devices—Influence of Heraldry upon Art and 
Architecture, Archaeology and Geneaology—Influence of Heraldry up- 
on Poetry and Literature—How to Reform Literature. Far the larger 
part of the book is given to Instances, sixteen chapters being devoted 
to them. Pedrick is the author of a well known book on seals and a 
considerable proportion of his examples and illustrations are drawn 
from seals, artistically are of the finest of developments of the heraldry 
and historically are of its most authoritative sources. The essay upon 
the influence of heraldry upon literature is interesting; few readers, 
surely, realize how much heraldic facts permeate the writings of 
great authors. Writers of days when heraldry flourished would nat- 
urally be careful and accurate in statement; later writers often show 
sad ignorance and make ludicrous blunders. Scott was well in- 
formed and his heraldic references are many and precise. The final 
essay is an interesting plea, although almost a despairing one, for 
revival and reform. (F. S.) 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
Prehistoric Man. W. L. H. Duckworth, Cambridge: 1912. The 

University Press. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 16° pp. 
viii. 156. Price: 1 shilling net. 
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The Wanderings of Peoples. A. C. Haddon. 1911. 16° pp. vii. 124. 
New Zealand. Robert Stout and J. Logan Stout. 1911. 16° pp. (vi.) 185. 
The Idea of God in Early Religions. F. B. Jevons. 1911, 16° pp. 

x. 170. 

The hour is one of series of little and cheap books. Very neat 
are the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature gotten out in 
England by the Cambridge University Press and handled in this 
country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They are well bound and are sold 
in England at the uniform price of one shilling and in this countr7 
at forty cents. They cover a wide range of subjects. More than 
thirty numbers have already appeared and the list will be greatly 
extended. They range from Archaeology to Zoology and the series 
will include a number of volumes of interest to the anthropologist 
and antiquarian. Four such volumes are before us. In The Wander- 
ings of Peoples, the indefatigable Prof. Haddon gives a clear and 
concise statement of his subject in so far as present knowledge ad- 
mits. After a preliminary chapter upon the causes, control and 
features of the movements of peoples, he takes up, one after anothe-, 
the different quarters of the globe and indicates how the present day 
distribution of peoples seems to have come about. Special chapters 
are devoted to Asia and Oceania, Europe, Africa, America, North 
America, Mexico and Central America, South America. History, 
tradition, language, archaeology, ethnography are all made to con- 
tribute to our knowledge. Capital maps show lines of movement 
and present localization. The work is well done and the matter is in- 
teresting. One can but wonder why our double continent deserves and 
receives the attention of four chapters. Neither the certainty of our 
knowledge nor the character and interest of the facts demand so 
much, Perhaps it is because the literature of the field consists of 
such diverse and independent elements. Mr. Duckworth’s Pre- 
historic Man gives the best statement in English of its field. There 
are better summaries in French and German (Breuil, Branca) but this 
is the only one in English that comes at all up to date. For a long 
time our knowledge of fossil man made little advance beyond what 
de Mortillet presented. During the last few years, however, the 
number of new finds has been astonishingly great; the material is 
double what is was and our attitude toward time and earliest man 
has been completely changed. Whether we are supporters of “eoliths” 
or not, the eolithic discussion has cleared the air and has set facts 
into new relations. Duckworth presents all the later finds and gives 
abundant illustrations; Mauer, La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Le Moustier 
are all fairly given. Special interest, of course, attaches to what he 
says about the Galley Hill find—which has occupied so much atten- 
tion of English students—and the Forbes Quarry (Gibralter) skull, 
which gains in respect with time, though once neglected. All of 
this matter is presented under chapter headings—Precursors of Pal- 
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acolithic Man and Palaeolithic Man. Following chapters deal with 
Alluvial Deposits and Caves, Associated Animals and Implements, 
Human Fossils and Geological Chronology and Human Evolution ia 
the light of recent research. We find this order and mode of pre- 
sentation unattractive and the descriptive part of the work is often 
sketchy and fragmentary but the book is a useful one. Th final 
chapter is full of suggestiveness .Duckworth has done in his uni- 
versity instruction and his writings to develope interest in somato- 
logical study and to give England a respectable standing in this field 
of research. In the title, The Idea of God in Early Religions, Prof. 
Jevons’ matter and purpose are fully indicated. The author is ao 
stranger to anthropological students of religion at his Introduction to 
the Study of Religion, Religion in Evolution, and Study of Compara- 
tive Religion are well known. In the book before us he is a seeker 
after God. He studies the Idea of God in mythology, the Idea of God 
in worship, the Idea of God in prayer and reaches a synthesis the 
Idea and Being of God. For him the development of religion is like 
the becoming consciousness of an individual. One comes near- 
er and nearer to an idea of God, which Jevons appears to think is a 
reality to be ultimately attained. All religion is thus, in a very true 
sense, a revelation and we may really speak of lower and higher 
religions according as they come nearer and nearer to an ultimate 
ideal. Jevons insists upon a clear distinction between magic and re- 
ligion; at times he appears to consider fetichism as quite apart from 
religion, though at other times he seems to consider it a form of re- 
ligion; he makes a striking contrast between what is individual and 
what is communal. The book is full of suggestion and ideas. Space 
does not admit of detailed examination or criticism, but we will 
merely say that the whole treatment is distinctly British as contrasted 
with continental—believing that students will at once grasp the idea 
we have in mind. The little book on New Zealand by Robert and J. 
Logan Stout is a handy manual relative to a country which has at- 
tracted attention quite disproportionate to its size and population 
The book gives the facts of Physiography, History, Politics and 
Statistics. Its chief importance is in its sketch of those movements 
in politics, economy and sociology, which have given the colony 
an enviable reputation as grappling boldly and successfully with the 
problems of the day. (F. S.) 
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